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THE NEWEST 


Best Text-Books. 


HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED | It is written in very attractive style. Many of 
artis By Davin B. Scott. With Maps and | our school histories are very deficient in this re- 
trations. $1.50. spect. I think. however, your work is equal, it 
gzcechers who have been unable to find, among | £01, fi er eely pa we ee 
many imperfect works offered them, a School | : ae 
History containing the elements which should | Principal Graded School, Carbondale, Ii. 
rightly compose such a work, will find in this; Ihave been examining Scott’s U S. History 
work that accuracy, sense of proportion, and | with interest, yes, with enthusiasm. I give it my. 
neralization which are necessary to a | cordial support, and shall adopt it as a text-book. 
saccessful text-book on the History of the United | It is decidedly the best book on the subject that I 
States. It contains an unusual number of valu- | have seen. W. iH. NING, 
able maps. | Prin. Grammar School, Clay City, Ill. 


I have received Scott’s History, 
be itted to give my opinion. 














| Iam very well pleased with Scott’s History. 

and am gladto Wonder that so much that is important has been 

It is the best | culled out and woven into a form wh ch I believe 

ry for common schools I have ever seen. The | will be interesting to youth, and also make a last- 

le is Srocinating. logical, and systematic. | ing impression upon their minds. £xpect to use 

ing Svott’s ry the circulation it richly | it in the Preparatory Department of this institu- 

deserves, Iam, F far y, tion. hey. J. A. McAFEE, 

E. 8S. EVANS. Prin, Grad. Sch., Neoga, Il. President Highland University, Kansas. 





FRENCH'S ARITHMETICS. — First Lessons in, [ have seen no Arithmetic better calculated to 
umbers, 40 cents. Klementary Arithmetic, | excite an interest in the minds of beginners than 


50cents. Mental Arithmetic, 50 cts. Common  ‘‘French’s First Lessons.’’ In the succeeding 

School Arithmetic, $1. Academic Arithmetic | books of the series, the closest mental discipline 

me eens, | is made attractive by the varied and practical 
lan for this series, and for each book em- 


nature of the problems. 
= =e it, was — - SN gene any =e FRED. M. CRUNDEN, 
was comple 8 es are bas i 
eon true + thee ph an principles, there isa har. Principal Benton School, St. Lowis, Mo. 
mony, # fitness, and a real progressiveness inthe. after eight months’ trial of French’s Arith- 
yd tees a nany other series Of metics, I am ready to say that they are very excel- 
Sa eat Wide awake than ours in French's Arithmetion 
P 5 wide awake than ours rench’s thmetics. 
Have ae —, agen ps and pro- They are simple and thorough, the matter logi- 
mounce them Maser AD Manner. cally presented, and in almost every way are 
P. FALES, City and Co. Supt., Ottawa, Kas. fSUY presen 3. W. BASYE, 


I like them so well that I recommend their use 
in our schools. M. H. SMITH, aiemmied 
County Supt., Olathe, Kas. stint 


I have examined carefully French’ . Ihave carefully examined krench’s Series of 
metics, and am convinced that they = a Arithmetics, and find nothing to criticise; but 
, superior to any now in use of which 1 like them so well that I shall odogt them at my 
have any knowledge. D W. BROWN, | next session. W. 4H. FLECK, A.M., 
County Supt. Troy, Kas. ' Principal Normal School, Robinson, Ill, 
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SWINTON’S CONDENSED. 





A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 


ONSTRUCTED for Definite Results in recitation, and containing a New Method of Topical 
Reviews. Fully illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and new and beautiful designs. By Wm. 
Swinton, A.M , Professor of History in the University of California; author of ‘‘ Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac,’’ ‘‘Decisive Battles of the War,’’ etc. 300 pages, printed on fine paper in 
elegant style, substantially bound, Price $1.25. 
Copies furnished by mail to Teachers who may wish to examine it, with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of 75 cents. 





This condensed manual has been Pog in | Mississippi Valley, and Pacific States from its en- 
order to meet the views and wants of that large tanglement in the history of the administrations. 
and increasing class of teachers, and more espe- | The history of these great States thus receive « 
cially the teachers in our Common Schools, who | degree of attention that is at least more nearly 
are aiming at definite results in this a. it is | adequate than heretofore. 

not a mere picture-book or story-book—though it | 5. The separation of the leading facts of Ameri- 
is very fully illustrated with portraits, maps, and | can peogrese from their entunglement in the his- 
other engravings, all of which are executed in | tory of the administrations, and their presentation 
the best style. It aims at ye | which, if | in a section by themselves. 

not higher, is at least different. It is designed as | 6. A tone of treatment free from partisan bias 
a working book, and hence discards both the | of sectionalism, politics, or religion—a tone of 
high-fiown narrative style and the meaningless | treatment as completely as possible American. 
details of the majority of school histories. The | 
text derives its interest from the lucid presenta- | 
tion of the subject-matter—in itself — inter- | 
esting. The technical points of novelty and 
superiority of this work will be evident to all | 
practical teachers Some of these points are: 

1. A plan of clear and concise paragraphing, 
by which the gist of each paragraph is readily ap- 
prehended by the pupil. 

2. A total, and it is hoped welcome, absence of 
involved, inverted, or in anywise rhetorical sen- 
tences, and the use, in lieu thereof, of the direct, 
concise, and recitable construction. : 

8. A new method of Topical Reviews. On this 

rhaps the leading point of novelty in 





The New York Times, in announcing the forth- 
coming i of this work, in its issue of 
June lith, 1871, said: 

** Advance sheets of SwinTon’s Condensed His- 
| tory have for some time been in the hands of lead- 
| ing educational men of this city, and we but ex- 
| press their unanimous opinion when we say that 
| this manual marks an era in school histories. Mr, 
| Swinton’s talent as a writer of history is prett 
| well-known to the readers of this journal, wit 

which he was many years associated, while 
| through his Army of the Potomac and Decisive 
point— | ange 3 = wed a known to the country at 

teacher is referred to an examina- | !@™ge- e Condensed contains many technical 
poacyes Ses peskee tamale. The difference | Points of novelty and superiority, which teachers 
between the present and the old method of re- | Will readily appreciate. It is clear in its style, 
viewing— which does no more than priut a string sensible in its tone, and impartial and catholic in 
of review questions, referring to preceding p | its spirit It will be extensively used in this city, 
for the piecemeal answers—must be obvious. | #94 has been adopted by the State Educational 
There can be few judicious teachers who have | Boards of several States. The palpable merits of 
not discovered that pupils, in order to haveareally | the book ‘will be its own sufficient mtroduction.’’ 
available knowledge of the crowded facts of his- | The iion. John Swett, Dep. Supt. of Common 
tory, require that these facts should be grouped | Schools of California, after examining the sheets, 
sad reiterated and turned over in a variety of | gave the following enthusiastic praise to the work: 
ways. To accomplish this end, thus impartinga| ‘‘Allow me to congratulate you on the super- 
comprehensive knowledge of events and the con- | lative excellence of Swinton’s Condensed History. 
nections of events, is the purpose of the novel | Words cannot express the delight with which I 

| 








AND SPELLERS.—Pri- 
Speller, 20 cents. Larger Speller, 40 cts. | 40. 
and Anal cts This book is arranged on the pian of the author’s 
Third Reader, 90 cents. Third Intermediate, q' , 
tury, 25 sorte to both prose and poetry. The 
adap 

Readers have now been before the public HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS, With 

elementary knowledge of the Natural Sciences, These books supply a want which has long been 
| and without the need of a special ‘ 
Care Keith & Woods, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


yzer, 45 cents. r, 25 cts. 
Reader, 40 cts. Second Reader, 60 cts. | other Reading-books, and embraces, in brief. the 
—a of Rhetoric, Criticism, El) and 
80 cents. Fourth Reader, $1.35. Fourth Inter- 
mediate, $1.10. Fifth Reader, $1.80. Fifth » whole to Elocutionary instruction: 
Intermediate, $1.40 H 
i 
for about ten years, during which time they have | Prawing Lessons. $2.00 per dozen. ate fum- 
proved satisfactorily that skillin reading and an __ bers now ready 
may be acquired at one and the same time, and _ seriously felt—the need of some method of - 
that, therefore, school time may be greatly | ing Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, 
Address, . HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
ur, E. M. AVERY, x4yeni for Introduction of H. & B.'s Text-Books, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 2tietcsie: Stor "ash ica vs 
0 in an an 
; ) Chemistry Degrees conferred: “C, E.?? “Mech, 
Eng Min. Eng.’’ and ‘‘Chemist.’’ Faculty 





a,¢ 


facilities Consists of 11 professors C.M. Woopwarp 
mes No of students ae was v4. ; 
on, not inferi Vv. LAW. 


tific or kd | 

ished by the best schools and universities in|, Course of study two years. Degree conferred 
the United States, It consists of the following | ‘‘LL B.’’ ty consists of 8 professors. Gro. 
distinct departments : M. Strewakt, Dean. No. of students last year, 34. 


Total No, of students in all Departments last year, 581. 
With accomplished and experienced teachers in 


{ ACADEMIC (for bersi. 
Course of study six years, embracing all com- 





mon English branches and studies preparatury to | every department, the University claims the sup- 

the eet departments. Corps ot venehers num- port not only of "Missouri, Dut of all the West. 

bers 19, with Prof. Gxo. B. Stowe as Principal. e perv: spirit is that of honest, hard work. 
No. of students last year, 293. Indigent om whe are scvalom 

MAR TITUTE erously pro or. nfurnis rooms 

= on (for .; of sna facili 3 fo can be obtained 


stud ts in’ Collene Sal Poiytochne depart- 
ents in c de 
abd inttremnente axe 


Course of ae, v Corps 
teachers numbers , with Prof. C. 8. PENNELL os. Theep ona 6 


as Principal. No. of students last year was 198. 








new and extensive, the chemical and physical 
My nge oP ih enenhee laboratories very complete, and the University 
tps?) Paculty consists of 15 Apply er ataniaslon takow Department the 
ews. 8. enews Registrar. No. of ret week in October, to all other Departments on 
studen og Was 32. ” woe September 9th, at 8 a. a. Rae 
Course of study four years, the work of the last | named above, or to > G. ELIOT 
two years being almost wholly professional, in Pres’t and Acting Chancellor. 








| ASHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 





thod of reviewing ado; in this manual. have read the pages of proof. It cannot fail to be 
4. The separation of the history of the Western, | a great success.’’ 


The Condensed School onan f has already been adopted for exclusive use of the schools of Cali- 
fornia, and is under the favorable consideration of several State and local boards. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We shall be pleased to have the following new books extensively examined by teachers with a 
view to introduction, and copies for this purpose will be sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of 
HALF the appended price. 

NOW READY: 


A SHORT COURSE IN ASTRONOMY. 

By Srmon Kert, A.M., author of ‘‘First Les- | . By Henry Kippuz, A M., 
sons in English rammar,’’ ‘*Common School | Superintendent of schools; New York City, Au- 
Grammar,’’ ‘‘Composition and Rhetoric,’’ etc. thor of ‘‘New Elementary Astronomy.’’ 


One volume, 2740 pages. Price 75 cents. | One volume, fully illustrated, 180 pages. Price 30c. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 
ROBINSON'S FIRST LESSONS in Mental and | FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. A Course of Instruc- 
ritten Arithmetic. 180} ¢ 





Fully illustrated. ion in Music for Common Schools. By Gzo. 
pages. Price 40 cents. | B. Loomis. In four Books. 2 now 


LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | Te dy. Price 15 cents each. 
Comprising Representative Selections from CALISTHENIC SONGS. A new and attractive 


Nos. 1 an 


the t authors. 7 E. Hunt, A.M., Prin-| Collection of Calisthenic Songs, beautifully il- 
cipal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, lustrated. Fiora T. PARSONS. One hand- 
12mo, 648 pages. Price some oblong volume. Price 40 cents. 


Boston 1 -vol., large 
. ON ; 


READING AND ELOCUTI THEORETI- 
CAL AND PRACTICAL. 


$2.50. 
PRAXIS ; Or, GREEK FOR BEGIN- By Anna T, Ran- 
ors. By J A. >PENCER, 8.T.D., Professor DALL. This is a very complete and thorough 
of the Greek lenganes and Literature in the work, and can be used y or in con- 
College of the City of New York. One volume, nection with any series of readers. 1 volume, 


12mo; cloth. ce $7.00, 12mo; cloth. ice $1.40. 


wg THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, descriptive of Tot AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
ScHOOL AND CoLLEGE TEXT-Booxks, and THz EpUCATIONAL RerorTER, a handsome publication 
full of useful information, mailed free to any Teacher or School Officer. 





We shall be pleased to offer very favorable terms for supplies for introduction. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Or, O. M, BAKER, (at HE. P. Gray’s) 407 N. Fourth 8t., ST, LOUIS, MO. 














2 THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
MORE TESTIMONY! SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., FOR 
oe enn BROKERS IN FALL GOODS 
ESTELL’S WESTERN SECURITIES, LATEST STYLES 
323 N. THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO., ee 
—_— _ ne _ 58. WALL STI, xew vors, | LOWEST PRICES 


GRANDEST INVENTION 
OF THE rors CENTURY. 
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GREENVILLE, ILts., Sept. 20, 1871. 


FOHN S. KENDALL, Sec’y Western 
Publishing & School Furnishing Co.: 


My Dear Sir—I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending the EsteELL PROGRAMME CLOCK to every 
School Board throughout the country. 

I consider it a perfect success, doing all that is 
claimed§for it, and even more. 

No well regulated school can afford to be with- 
out it. 

In the regulation of class recitation it is a com- 
plete monitor. 

It incites promptness in both teacher and pu- 
pils; and its value in securing order and system 
throughout the entire school cannot well be over- 
estimated. 

I have used one in my room for an entire year, 
and we are so well pleased with it that the Board 
have placed another one in the Grammar Depart- 
ment. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. M. INGLIS, 
Principal of Greenville Public Schools. 


CLOCKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
~ COURT 
HOUSES, 


AND 


PRIVATE 
DWELLINGS. 


Warranted to Keep Correct Time. 


Of ali Styles, Sizes and Prices, 
ranging from $5 to $16. 








Address, 
Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 

708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST, LOUIS. 


or, Hapvey Bros. & EstEtt, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 
most favorable terms. 
Information in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 


Very respectfully, 
SAWLA. GAYLORD & CO. 
‘\P.0. Box: 2633, St. Louis. 


TEMPLE ORGANS & MELODEONS 


P.O. Box: 1272, New York. 
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Churches, School -Houses andthe Family. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


NEW HAVEN MELODEON CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


invite the attention of those interested to these Celebrated Instruments, and a comparison 
with any others before the public. We have been called on so often, in connection with the 
furnishing of Seats to Churches an School-Houses, to furnish a good instrument of this character, 
that we have taken the agency of these goods. They have 


All the Latest Improvements, 


ARE WARRANTED, AND WE PROPOSE TO SELL FOR CASH, 
AT THE LOWEST MANUFACTORY RATES. 


x3 Call and examine for yourselves, or send for Circular giving description and prices, 


Western Publishing aud School Furnishing Co., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS. 


REMOVAL. 


F. J. COMSTOCK. 


(Successor to COMSTOCK & HAYW0OOD,) 





Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of FURNITURE, has removed to 


NOS. 409 AND 411 NORTH THIRD STREET, 


Between Locust and Vine, and now has 


The Largest Furniture Store in Saint Lonis, 


Having a total area of THREE-FOURTHS OF AN ACRE, and has added to his here- 
tofore extensive stock, a full line of 


Mahogany, Oak and Walnut Bed Room Sets, 
Fine Oak and Walnut Side-boards, 
Book Cases and Parlor Desks, 
Parlor Furniture, Marble Top Tables, 
Turkish and Fancy Chairs Hat Trees, 


And the Largest Assortment of Fine, Medium and Common Furniture in the city; and having the 
advantage of LOW RENT, can give customers Lowe Prices THAN ANY OTHER JIousE. 


tar"Special Agent for sale of Carter’s Folding Lounge, the best Lounge ever made: Val- 
ley’s Patent Clothes Horse, and Lane’s Patent Wool Mattresses. 


3yConsalt your interest and examine stock and prices at COMSTOCK’S before purchasing. 





Chicago, Ills. 


<3 REMEMBER PLACE, 409 AND 411 NORTH THIRD STREET. <2 


CALL ON 


J, Van Morstrand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 
Furnishing Goods. 





Also a Full Stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 


SIEGEL & BOBB. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Gas Fixtures, Coal Oil Fixtures, 


DECALCOMANIE, 





DIAPHANIE, 
WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 
Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, Private and Public Buildings, fitted 
up for Gas or Coal Oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


—_—O—— 


STATA BALLUSTERS tc HEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TORNING | 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to, 








Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN, 


DEALERS IN 


BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


No. 204 N. Firtu Street, 
Bet. Pine and Olive, 8T. LOUIS, MO 


Publishers of VICKROY’S GRAMMARS, an' 
HOTZE’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSI 
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GOOD-BY. 
We speak it tenderly, 


With half a sob and half a sigh— 

** Old Year, good-by! Old Year, good-by!’’ 

For what it brought, and what it takes, 

We love it, and for loved ones’ sakes; 

Prized for its hours of happiness, 

Nor for its sacred sorrows less; 

For all it gave through toil and strife 

Of new significance to life— 

New breadths, new depths, new heights sub- 
lime. 

And haply, kingship over Time!’ 

Accept our thanks, Old Year, for these, 

And for all precious memories 

Of love, of grief, of joy, of pain, 

Whose ministry was not in vain. 


a" 


CONDUCTING RECINATIONg! 


% BY WM. F. PHELPS. 





Oo 
V NO. I. 


N no department of school work, 
perhaps, are the power and influ" 
ence of the teacher more directly felt, 
either for good or evil, than in the 
recitation. It is here that he meets 
his pupils eye to eye, face to face, 
heart to heart. It is here where the 
attraction or repulsion of his personal 
presence and character must make 





.| their most vivid and abiding impres- 


sion upon those who are committed to 
his charge. At the recitation all the 
manifold influences of the school 
may be said to commingle. The 
impulses and passions which arise 
out of keen competition and rivalry, 
whether generous or ungenerous, are 
here brought into active play. The 
reciprocal good or ill-will between 
the teacher and pupils, or among the 
pupils themselves, is likely to be 
intensified by the earnest encounter 
of the recitation room. Is the teacher 
“apt to teach?” Is he an accurate, 
ready, and thorough scholar? Has 
he a large heart, broad sympathies, 
noble impulses, and a loving dispo- 
sition? Or is he ignorant of his du- 
ties, ill-informed in his studies, cold- 
hearted and unfeeling, or passionate 
and severe? Behold, here, if any 
where, will his true character be 
revealed to observing eyes, and be 
carried home to susceptible hearts. 
A full and ready mind will always 
challenge the respect, a generous and 
kindly heart will inspire the love of 
pupils for their teacher. On the 
other hand, ignorance, incapacity, 
an unfeeling disposition, and a bad 
temper can never fail to dishearten 
and disgust the child and produce a 
most unfavorable impression upon 
his character which the flight of 
years will scarcely be able to obliter- 
ate. The spirit of the school itself 
will ever be largely determined by 
the spirit which is infused into its 
pupils at the class encounter. The 
ability of the teacher to do and to 
bear, as well as to forbear, is here 
brought to the decisive test, and his 
power to shape the characters of his 
precious charge will be made so 
manifest that each shall see and feel 
it either to his lasting benefit or irre- 
parable injury. 

That the recitation has its moral as 
well as its intellectual uses is a truth 
which every teacher should lay well 
to heart. That it is not a mere me- 
chanical routine, a repetition of words 
without import and memorized from 




















a text book, but that it has definite 


weZ 

bY 

{atid -rational aims, to be carefully | 
rsought and earnestly pursued, is a 
proposition too evident to require 
demonstration. 

In discussing the subject, therefore, 
I shall assume that the highest suc- 
cess of the recitation must presuppose 
on the part of the teacher a know- 
ledge of its true theory and the 
industry, tact, and skill to reduce it 
in practice. Hence, it will be con- 
sidered under the four following 
general heads: 

I. Tue Opjects oF THE RECITA- 
TION. 

II. THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
ReciTaTion, (a) dy the Teacher, 
(b) dy the Pupil. 

III. Tur MANAGEMENT OF THE 
RECITATION. 


1V. Tue RESULTS oF THE REcI- 
TATION. 


In order clearly to elucidate these 
principal points it will be advisable 
to examine each of them in the light 
of several other subordinate ones. 

The objects of education being 
two-fold—the evolution ofthe faculties 
and the acquisition of knowledge— 
it is manifest that the recitation must 
embrace those objects and seek ear- 
nestly to realize them; for it is one 
of the most efficient means by which 
the education of our children and 
youth is promoted. These objects, 
then, may be more specifically stated 
to be: 

1. To develop the power of close 
observation, quick and accurate per- 
ception, and generally of clear and 
exact thought. 

In early childhood the mind is in 
a formative state. It is largely oc- 
cupied in observing the phenomena 
of the material: world. Its percep- 
tions are crude and indefinite. While 
ever active, it yet needs the guiding 
and forming hand of the skillful 
teacher. It must be taught how to 
use its faculties. It is to be led into 
the right habits of activity. It is to 
be taught how to think, how to study, 
how to communicate, and how to 
apply that which tt acquires. As 
the pupil advances in years, he still 
demands the aid of skill and experi- 
ence in shaping his modes of thought 
and study. At first, his training, if 
conducted on right principles, will 
be, almost exclusively, oral and ob- 
jective. As the transition is made 
from this stage to that in which text 
books are to play an important part, 
he still needs the watchful care and 
ingenuity of his tutor, to the end that 
he may not fall into superficial and 
mechanical habits, and accustom him- 
self to use words without associating 





| with them their appropriate mean- 
ing. 

Now in all this work of developing 
and guiding, extending through all 
the years of pupilage, the recitation 
offers to the teacher his only golden 
opportunity to exercise his functions 
as a fashioner of mental habits. It 
is true his pupils are expected to 
study and work by themselves, and 
that the efforts thus put forth are to 
exert a powerful influence in shaping 
the ultimate result. But by whom 
and when shall it be determined 
whether the labors of the child are 
right or wrong, well or ill-directed, 
if not by the teacher at the recitation 
hour? Let him ever bear in mind, 
then, that it is one of the leading ob- 
jects of this exercise to aid in the de- 
velopment of the minds of his pupils, 
and that his efforts should always be 
so directed as to secure this supreme 
end. 

2. Lt ts also a leading object of 
the recitation to cultivate the power 
of clear and and concise expression. 

The only decisive test that an idea 


is its clear and accurate expression. 
That which is known so vaguely that 
it cannot be expressed in good lan- 
guage is not sufficiently known for 
any important purpose. “I know 
this thing but cannot tell it,” is a 
common saying, but it ought to be 
accepted and treated as a confession 
of ignorance. Indeed, I think it 
may be safely asserted as a general 
proposition, that no subject has been 
fully mastered umtzl it has been 
brought to the test of actual commu- 
nication. This, to say the least, is a 
just and satisfactory rule for the 
teacher to follow in his recitations 
and other school exercises. The ac- 
curate expression of ideas should go 
hand in hand with their acquisition 
from the beginning to the end of 
school life. Even in the primary 
school, the most careful attention 
should be given ¢o the cultivation of 
language on the basis of acquired 
ideas. This is nature’s own method, 
and all attempts to impress language 
upon the child by memorizing appli- 
ances or other outward processes 
must result only in partial success if 
it do not end in absolute failure. Let 
it be remembered, then, that the cul- 
tivation of language, the expression 
of ideas, is one of the highest aims 
of the recitation, and one which every 
teacher, whether of children or adults, 
should zealously pursue. It gives to 
every pupil, so to speak, an accurate 
standard of mental admeasurement. 
It enables him to know that he knows. 
It also teaches him to -know that he 
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does not know. In the first case it 
generates a rational self-reliance, and 
in the other a wholesome degree of 
modesty in the assertion of his pre- 
tensions. It confers the power of 
definiteness and exactitude in think- 
ing, and distinguishes the man of 
ideas from the man of words without 
ideas. 

In the next paper I shall endeavor 
to consider each of the remaining ob- 
jects at which the recitation should 
aim. 





HOW SHALL WE TEACH READING? 


v BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


HERE is no recitation in our 

schools that demands more ori- 
ginality on the part of the teacher 
than the Recitation in Reading. 
There is no single one, perhaps, in 
which the teacher has so much op- 
portunity to influence and mould the 
pupil. But, on the other hand, I 
think it may be fairly stated, that 
there is generally no recitation to 
which so little time is devoted in pre- 
paration, either by teacher or pupil ; 
there is no one which is so mono- 
tonous and which becomes so dis- 





Reading is, of course, only a tool. | in one of his epistles: “ If it be pos 
Valueless in itself, it becomes of the | sible, as much as lieth in you, live 
greatest value asa means. We are| peaceably with all men.” If one 
to teach children to read, primarily, | will read this sentence, throwing 
that they may be able to gain know- | first a strong emphasis on the word 
ledge and culture thereby. Practi- | “lieth,” and afterwards transferring 
cally, in after life they will do this| the emphasis to the next word but 
mostly without vocal utterance, the | one in order, he may perhaps ask 
ideas and thoughts of others being | himself, which did Paul mean? and 
communicated to their minds through | may often, in the actual collis- 
the medium of the printed page,”as | ions of his daily life, hope, for his 
they take cognizance of them quietly | own comfort, that the emphasis be- 
by the eye. If we only succeeded in | longs on the first of the two words, 
enabling them to do this silent read- | and not on the second. 
ing, we should have done for them| [| pause here one moment to guard 
the greatest service, for we should | against a misunderstanding. The 
have put into their hands the key to | reader may possibly say that, in what 
all treasures. Even in this view of | I have said of general culture and 
the matter, however, the teacher’s | information, and of expressing mean- 
only way of testing this ability would | ing by inflection and emphasis, I am 
be by means of an oral recitation. speaking only of the higher grades 

But there is another end we must | Of pupils. Thisisnotso. Ihave used 
bear in mind: a person may be the | all these terms relatively, and not ab- 
means of great enjoyment and use to solutely. Absolutely, a child cannot 
others by reading aloud,and the ability be said to have culture and general in- 
to use the voice effectively is one end | formation, or to appreciate the force 
to be attained. Every man and every of the changes of voice; but rela- 
woman, if well educated, should be | tively, as far as his development has 
able to articulate and enunciate clear- | progressed, he has a certain amount 
ly and distinctly, to accent parts of of culture, and children of the same 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE DIs- 
TRICT SCHOOLS. 





HE Board of Public Schools of St. 
Louis adopted, at a late meeting, the 
following resolutions : 


Be it resolved that such portion of the 
report of the Superintendent for October 
1oth, 1871, as relates to and defines a 
course of instruction in Natural Science 
be, and’ the same is hereby adopted and 
made a part of the course of study for the 
District Schools under the charge of this 
Board. 

Be it further 

Resolved that the course of instruction 
in Natural Science herewith adopted shall 
be taught in oral lessons, one hour being 
set apart on Wednesday afternoon of each 
week for the purposes of said instruction. 

Be it further 

Resolved that the teachers in the em- 
ploy of this Board are hereby prohibited 
from using a text-book in conducting any 
recitation whenever the pupil is expected 
to recite without the book, and in lieu 
thereof the teachers are recommended to 
use a syllabus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of 
securing order and method in the treat- 
ment of the subject of the recitation. 

Be it further 

Resolved that the Superintendent is 
hereby instructed to take such measures as 
are needed to carry into immediate effect 
the foregoing resolutions. 


The following extracts from the report 
of the Superintendent, W. T. Harris, will 
explain the grounds of this action, and 
givé an insight into the course proposed. 
Mr. Harris said: 


tasteful. Especially is this the case | words and emphasize parts of sen- 


age may with propriety be compared 


in the lower grades, where the whole 
recitation time of the pupil is spent 
in reading and spelling, and where 
the day often becomes such a mech- 
anism that one wonders at the im- 
mense power of the teacher who 
can keep even decently quiet such a 


| tences correctly, and to have control 
of the vocal organs in every way, 
so that they may make them the 
obedient executors of the dictates of 
the practical will. Vocal drill thus | 
properly belongs under the subject | 
of teaching Reading. The requisites, | 





number of tired and weary children. | then, for a good reader are: (1) a| 

The object at which we should | quick eye, which can read ahead of | 
aim in all teaching of Reading | the words principally engaging the | 
is first to be stated. And here it | attention at the moment, and so grasp | 
should be distinctly understood that the sentence as a whole; (2) a fair | 
we are to teach Reading, and not | amount of general information and | 
Elocution. Elocution is a fine art, | culture, which will enable him to see | 
should be studied under its special |the force of allusions and thus to | 
teachers, and does not properly fall | grasp the whole meaning with its | 
into the work of the Public Schools. | shades, and (3) a trained voice which | 
The production of startling effects by | will allow him to use a rising or a | 
abrupt transitions of voice or by imi-) falling inflection, a strong or a gentle | 
tation of sounds, as for instance the | emphasis, as the cise may require. | 
resonant sound of a bell in Poe’s | Especially are the second and third | 
“Bells,” belongs to Elocution,’not to | requisites demanded in our language, | 
Reading. This distinction must be | which depends so much upon inflec-| 
firmly held in mind. tion and emphasis for its meaning. | 

Second, then, a good reader is ove | If our terminations showed relation, | 
who can, at first sight, read intelli-\as the Latin, Greek, German, or | 
gently and without stumbling, any French, or if the position of the. 
article of average difficulty that may | words in a sentence denoted their 
be presented to him. A child can- | importance or relation, inflection and | 
not be called a good reader, if he can | emphasis would be comparatively of | 
repeat, mostly relying upon his mem- | secondary importance. But ina lan- | 
ory for the words, and upon his imi- | guage like ours, where the greatest 
tative power for the accent, pronun- | freedom exists in the arrangement of | 
ciation, emphasis, and inflection, a the parts of a sentence, and which 
piece on which he has been drilled | is almost entirely destitute of change 


. 
and re-drilled for weeks. I do not|in terminations to denote which 





with each other, and one pronounced 
cultured and another not. Culture 
begins as soon as the child is in any 
way Or:in any respect taught to sub- 
ordinate any merely natural instinct 
to the will or reason; and as far as 
general information goes, there may 
be a vast difference between two chil- 
dren of five years old, in their limited 
spheres of life and language. There 
is a certain amount of culture and 
information possible at five years of 
age, and the child who possesses it 
may, with this understanding, be 
with propriety said to be cultivated 
and well informed, in his limited 
sphere of language and ideas, as to 
inflection and emphasis There is no 
doubt they know how to use them 
most effectively. When the little 
girl says, “ah, pléase mother, let 
me go out to play! I will be real 
good !” one will find the most artful 
use of rising, falling and compound 
circumflex inflections one could de- 
sire. And when, nestling close to 
her mother’s knee, she says, ‘* No, I 
don’t want a fairy story ; I want a 
truly story about when you were a 
little girl,” the best teacher of Read- 
ing could not, with the most careful 
observation, suggest any change in 


I. It will be conceded that we can- 
not teach everything in the short period 
devoted for schooling. Even were this 
period much longer than it really is, 
there are many things learned much 
better out of school than in it— many 
things learned much better at home, or 
in the field or workshop than in a school 
room. But with our short school period, 
lasting, on the average, for five years with 
us in the city, and about three years, 
more or less, in the country—there is the 
utmost need of the most careful selection 
of what is essential. The course of study 
must contain only what the pupil is not 
likely to pick up from intercourse with the 
family circle, with his fellow playmates, or 
with his fellow workmen. More than this, 
it must contain only such matters as have 
a general theoretic bearing on the world 
in which he lives, and the institutions and 
character of the human species of which 
the pupil is an individual. 

II. It is clear, then that the school 
must furnish the pupil theoretical insight. 
Here is a common ground, and it is a 
practical thing to give the pupil a knowl- 
edge of general elements which he may 
apply in after life to any one of the many 
trades or professions. Every boy and girl 
will find a knowledge of reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography useful in any 
sphere of life that he or she may be called 
to fill. Whatever occupation they may 
follow, these branches will assist them. 
And what is said of these elementary 
branches is likewise true of the habits of 
character formed in a_ well-disciplined 
school, such as order, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, earnestness, industry, punctuality, 
truthfulness, self-respect, self-control, obe- 
dience to rule, kindness, forbearance, 
| courtesy, considerateness, affability and 
politeness, sympathy and love. 


III. I do not think there is much ground 








emphasis, with all that it implies most | for dispute as to the order of these ele- 
clearly appreciated. The grade dif- | mentary studies. Reading comes first, for 


fers with different ages and the ac- De Bodbacial gor naPnigpesss layed sy dagadbe 


companying development; but with 


| dependent study, and thus to add to what 
| he receives orally from his teacher. Arith- 


this proviso, all that I have said ap- | metic may begin almost as early as read- 
plies to children of six as well as to | ing, and writing should not be delayed at 
those of sixteen. | all. Geography should begin as soon as 


My space warns me that I must! 


| the pupil learns to read with some facility. 





wish to be understood here as saying | words belong to each other, the 
that such drilling on one piece is not entire meaning of a sentence may 
of great value, and may not be of | be changed, or even reversed, by a 
great use in making good readers, | single change in inflection of voice 
I only assert that the ability to read or in force of emphasis. It may 
such a piece is sof a test of a good | perhaps not be an insignificant fact 
reader. here, that the very same word, ‘ in- 

It being then understood what is | flection,” which in other languages 
meant by a good reader, and granted | is used to denote a change in termin- 
that Public School teaching should ation of the words, in English refers 
aim to produce such, we next inquire to a change in sound. Let me pause 
what are the requisites of a good | one moment to illustrate the force of 
reader. , emphasis by a quotation. Paul says, 


: a : Compared with other branches, these 
stop with the practical suggestions | simplest elements are by far the most im- 
omitted ; and yet I was sure that if I portant, and nothing should interfere with 
simply suggested a plan for conduct- | their most speedy acquisition. They are 


, —. : : i ; which ist in 
ing’a recitation in Reading, it would | in themselves the tools which assis 
be set down as theoretical and im- 


| acquiring all other knowledge. 
IV. Of man’s instruments the most 


practical. I have tried in this paper | wonderful is language. His whole rational 
to show some of the reasons for the | existence depends upon it. Some special 
plan which I have to offer, in order | study of the structure of this wonderful 
to prepare a way for it. I have tried | instrumentality has been found essential 


. : -“* | in all systems of education. Hence, we 
to show (1) the objects aimed at in | place the study of grammar next in im- 


teaching Reading ; (2) to define what | portance after the four elements. History 
I mean by a good reader; (3) to | well succeeds grammar, for grammar on 
_ point out the requisites of such. How | pares the way for it by analyzin 


. aco structure of the human mind as exhibited 
| practically to secure these requisites | nq mirrored in langua How the hu- 


| must be left to another time. man character unfolds in time is shown 
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in history. Knowledge of men is more 
important than knowledge of things, as 
we all find when we grow up and try to 
succeed in life. We learn that we can do 
nothing nor achieve anything without the 
aid and consent of our fellow men. We 
must, therefore, understand the springs 
and motives of human action, both the 
permanent ones and those that control 
temporarily. 

V. Above and beyond these just-named 
studies, which form a complete elementary 
course, such as has been wisely laid down 
by your rules as constituting the course of 
study for the district schools—above and 
beyond thee follows the study of the sci- 
ences, of the higher mathematics, of those 
languages from which our own is derived 
or which are kindred to it, and the litera- 
ture thereof. These studies in their proper 
development form the higher course of 
study, and are commenced in the high 
school. 


VI. Now arises the important question : 
Should any or all of these higher studies 
be introduced into the elementary course? 
It is clear that in their proper form they 
cannot. The study of foreign language 
by its structure ought to be preceded by 
some study of the native tongue. The 
study of the higher mathematics ought to 
be preceded by that of arithmetic; so lit- 
erature cannot be well studied without a 
knowledge of the rudiments of geography, 
history and grammar, to say nothing of 
reading and writing. 

VII. The sciences are twofold: The 
human, i.e. social and political sciences, 
including political economy, pedagogy 
and the like, on the one hand, and the 
natural sciences on the other. The human 
sciences require the highest maturity of 
thought for their mastery. The natural 
sciences, which are divided into physics 
(including those to which mathematics 
are applied) and natural history (in- 
cuding the sciences defining inorganic 
and organic nature, the elements, the 
plant, the animal and man), imply first, 
a direct application of mathematics, and 
secondly, an indirect application of the 
same in order to comprehend the working 
of the instruments through which nature 
is observed and classified. Hence it is 
evident that so far as complete study and 
exhaustive survey is concerned, the place 
for the study of the sciences is in the 
higher course, as has been determined by 
the rules of the Board. 5 


VIII. But there is a further question 
to settle: Can we not give those children 
who study five years or a less time in our 
schools, some knowledge of tie outlines 
of Physics and Natural History, which 
will be of great service to them in after 
life, and tor the time being not interfere 
seriously with the prosecution of elemen- 
tary studies? 

his question I answer in the affirma- 
tive, on the following grounds: The value 
of all higher studies is two-fold, one as 
giving us the practical mastery over their 
spheres through acomplete comprehension 
of them scientifically, the other as giving us 
a technical mastery over their spheres, 
thereby adding to our general culture, or 
as we express it, ‘‘ general information.” 
For instance, it is not necessary to be 
thoroughly and scientifically an astrono- 
mer to read with pleasure and profit the 
third volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos, or 
indeed most writings on the subject of 
astronomy. But without an elementary 
course of some sort in astronomy, these 
works would be sealed books. The general 
ideas of a science and its mode of procedure 
and its technics may be acquired with lit- 
tle labor; nay, it may be a mere pastime 
to do this. On this ground we may intro- 
duce certain outlines of Natural History 
and Natural Philosophy into the lower 
grades of our schools. But it must be in- 
troduced in such a way as to afford a relief 
from the other studies, and not be placed 
in the same rank with them. 

TX. To illustrate my meaning, and 
with a sincere desire to furnish what seems 
to be demanded by the community, I have 
sketched the following outlines, following 
therein the reference books you have pro- 
vided for your teachers and with special 
regard to the resources which they furnish. 


{Here follows a list of the reference 
books in Natural Philosophy, Physical 
Geography, etc.] 


That these lessons should be oral, con- 
ducted by description and iflustration on 
the part of the teacher, and impressed on 
the minds of the pupils by question and 
answer and free conversation, seems to me 
the proper mode, by all means. And in- 
asmuch as this exercise should serve as a 
kind of recreation and relaxation from the 
regular course, I recommend that one hour 
be set apart for it on each Wednesday after- 
noon in each room of the district schools. 





X. [Here follows the syllabus of lessons 
in Natural Science which we print below. ] 


In recommending the above course, I 
would guard especially against any bad 
effects it might have in diminishing the 
strictness of the regular course of study, 
by confining it to one hour each week, 
and by insisting upon the use of the purely 
oral method by the teacher. 

XI. The use of the oral method in this 
case suggests the question: What is the 
difference between the oral and the so- 
called text-book method, and what are the 
merits and defects of each? 

In the former, the oral method, the 
teacher is the general source of informa- 
tion; in the latter, or text-book method, 
the pupil is sent to the book for informa- 
tion. In neither of these methods is cram- 
ming of the memory with mere words con- 
sidered to be good teaching, and yet it 
may happen under a poor teacher, whether 
the oral or text-book method is used. 


XII. The excellence of the oral method 
should be its freedom from stiffness and 
pedantry, and its drawing out of the pupil 
to self-activity in a natural manner. Its 
abuse happens when in the hands of a 
poor teacher the subject is presented in a 
confused manner, or scientific precision is 
lost by using too familiar language or by 
too much pouring in without enough ex- 
ercising the pupil by making him do the 
reciting and explanation. 

XIII. The excellence of the text-book 
method consists in getting the pupil to 
work instead of working for him; in teach- 
ing him how to study for himself and to 
overcome diffictilties by himself, instead 
of solving them for him. Unless the 
teacher knows this and directs all his ef- 
forts to achieve this end, very great abuses 
creep in. Thus it may happen that the 
teacher requires the pupil merely to memo- 
rize the words of the book, and does not 
insist upon any clear understanding of it. 
Indolent teachers lean upon the text-book 
and neglect to perform their own part in 
the recitation. 


XIV. But in the hands of the good 
teacher the text-book is a powerful instru- 
ment to secure industry, precision, accu- 
racy, and self-help on the part of the pupil. 
In conducting a recitation the teacher 
should 

Ist. See that its main point is brought 
out, explained and illustrated again and 
again by the different pupils, each in 
his own language, and the using of the 
language of the book discouraged in so 
far as it tends to verbatim or parrot-like 
recitations. 

2d. The teacher should himself criti- 
cise, and call upon his pupils to criticise, 
the defects in the statements made by each 
pupil, so that they shall acquire a habit 
of alertness ‘in noticing inaccuracy, as 
well as lack of exhaustiveness in definition, 
whether in oral statements or in the text- 
book itself. 

3d. The lesson should in all cases be 
brought home to the pupil’s own experi- 
ence, and his own observation and reflec- 
tion made to verify the statements of the 
books. 

4th. Every recitation should connect 
the lesson of to-day to the lessons already 
recited, and the questions awakened in to- 
day’s lesson should be skillfully managed 
to arouse interest in the subject of to-mor- 
row’s lesson. ° 

5th. The good teacher always notes 
by the recitation of a pupil what are his 
habits of study, and the recitation is the 
place where bad habits are pointed out, 
and the true method of study shown and 
illustrated. 

XV. I think all will agree with me in 
pronouncing the recitation conducted in 
the manner here described effective in se- 
curing the ends for which you have estab- 
lished the rules and regulations governing 
the teachers in the public schools. Ihave 
now to point out an additional regulation, 
which, if adopted by your honorable body, 
will, I think, lead to the correction of 
some of the abuses more or less prevalent 
among the teachers of the schools. I re- 
fer to the practice of some of our teachers 
of using the text-book during the recita- 
tion as a source of information from which 
to draw a supply for their own use on the 
occasion, thus making up for their own 
lack of preparation. From this practice 
results the greater bulk of the evils com- 
plained of by intelligent parents, who find 
their children becoming mere cramming 
machines instead of intelligent investiga- 
tors. That the teacher should know at 
least as much of the lesson as the pupil, 
does not need statement. Why, then, 
should the teacher have recourse to the 
text while the pupil is debarred from it ? 
In consideration of the evils arising from 
this source, I respectfully suggest the 
adoption of a regulation prohibiting to the 
teacher the use of the text-book in the 





recitation whenever the pupil is expected 
to recite without the book; and that the 
teacher be recommended to use a syllabus 
of topics or questions, either written or 
printed, in the conduct of such recitations. 


The syllabus of lessons, together with 
the remarks of Superintendent Harris on 
its use, we append in order to exhibit the 
elaboration of the scheme in its practical 
details. 


SYLLABUS OF LESSONS IN NATURAL 


SCIENCE. 
General Plan of the Course. 


It will be observed that in the seven 
years course there is a spiral movement 
or recurrence of the same topics: 1. The 
subjects of Natural Science, a, the plant, 
6, the azimal, c, the physical elements 
and mechanical powers—constitute a pri- 
mary course of three years; so that even 
those who receive the minimum of school 
education shall acquire some insight into 
the elements and instrumentalities which 
play so important a part in the industrial 
age in which they live. 2. In thé fourth 
and fifth years these subjects of natural 
science are all taken up again in a second 
course, and much more scientifically de- 
veloped: a, Botany, its method and prac- 
tical application; 6, Zoology and Human 
Physiology ; c,motion and force in masses, 
in particles, and as applied in the me- 
chanical powers; d@, Astronomy, forming 
a transition to the Grammar school course 
in Physical Geogeaphy. Five years is the 
average attendance in our schools, hence 
the average pupil will get two courses in 
Natural Science. 3. In the sixth and 
seventh years of the district schools a third 
course in Natural Science is given, in 
which begin to appear more clearly in 
outline the several sciences. a, Under 
Natural History or organic nature: Ge- 
ology, Meteorology, Botany, Zoology, 
Ethnology. 4, Under Natural Philosophy, 
or Physics: matter, force and motion, 
machinery, molecular forces and instru- 
ments involving their application. 


First Course, extending through the First 
Three Years in School. 


SrveNTH Grape, or first year in school : 
Plants, or outline of Botany. 

First quarter: Flowers, their structure, 
color, perfume, habits and shapes. 

Second quarter: Leaves, fruit, seeds, 
their shape, &c., uses, sap, decay. 

Third quarter: Buds, roots, their pur- 
pose, stalks, trunks, bark of plants, wood. 

Fourth quarter: Circulation of sap, 
what is made from sap, sleep of plants, 
&c. Review of topics for the year. 

S1xTH GRADE, or second year in school : 
Animals, i. e. outline of Zoology or Phys- 
iology. 

First quarter: Blood, what it makes; 
how it is made. The ground, what comes 
from it as food for animals; stomach and 
teeth; circulation of the blood. 

Second quarter: Breathing; brain and 
nerves, use of the senses: seeing; pro- 
tection of the eyes; hearing; smell; 
taste; touch; the bones; muscles. 

Third quarter: Brains and nerves in 
animals compared with those in man; 
limbs of animals and their uses; the 
hand in man and its substitutes in ani- 
mals; what instruments and tools ani- 
mals possess for attack and defence. 

Fourth quarter: Wings and fins; cloth- 
ing of men and animals; wherein man is 
superior to animals; intelligence of ani- 
mals; sleep, its uses; death, what it is. 
Review of the year. 

FirtTH GRADE, or third year in school: 
Elements of physical nature. 

First quarter: Air; wind; flying and 
swimming compared; pressure of the air, 
pumps, barometer, air-pumps, pop-guns, 
gases distinguished from liquors, gun- 
powder. 

Second quarter: Balloons, bubbles, heat- 
ed air, chimneys, draft and ventilation, 
uses of water, water-level, pressure of 
water, attraction in solids and liquids. ~ 

Third guarter: Water in the air, clouds, 
snow, frost and ice, heat and cold, com- 
munication or conduction of heat, effects 


of heat, steam, light, color, electricity, | 


magnetism. sulk 
Fourth quarter: Gravitation, motion 
of the earth, friction. Review of year. 


Second Course, extending through the 
Fourth and Fifth Years in School. 


FourtH GRaApbg, or fourth year in 
school, a more thorough course in Bot- 
any. 

First quarter: Modes of studying parts 
of plants: Leaf, stem, inflorescence, flow- 
er, root, seed, woody plants, fruit, illus- 
trated by familiar examples. 

Second quarter: The differences in 
species of TREES, their habits, place of 








growth and uses to man: Pine, cedar, 
willow, oak, beech, maple, walnut, hick- 
ory, sycamore, ash, poplar, birch, (what 
‘*deciduous” and “evergreen” signify, ) 
magnolia, live oak, honey locust, banyan, 
laurel, mosses. 

Third quarter: Foop PLAnts, 1. wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, indian corn,rice; 2. pota- 
toes, yams, beets, turnips, onions, beans, 
peas; 3. apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries,oranges, bananas, lemons, bread- 
fruit, dates, pine-apples, figs, grapes; 4. 
sago, tapioca, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut palm 
(its various uses); 5. pepper, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, vanilla; 6. tea, coffee, 
cocoa, maté; 7. Iceland moss. 

Fourth quarter: PLANTS USEFUL IN THE 
ARTS: I. indigo, logwood; 2. clive (oil), 
flax-seed (oil), pine, turpentine, resin, 
tar; 3. caoutchouc, gutta percha; MEDI- 
CINAL PLANTS AND STIMULANTS: sarsapa- 
rilla, cinchona (quinine), aloe, tobacco, 
opium, rhubarb; PLANTS VALUABLE FOR 
CLOTHING : cotton, flax, hemp. 

THIRD GRADE, or fifth year in school. 

First quarter: Classification of ANI- 
MALS, their differences and resemblances. 
I. Vertebrates: A. Mammals: a, orang- 
outang, monkey; 4, bear, cat, dog, lion, 
panther, tiger, cougar, wolf, leopard; 
c, kangaroo, opossum; d, beaver, squir- 
rel, rat, mouse; e, sloth, ant-eater; 7, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, 
hog; g, camel, llama, camelopard, deer, 
goat, ox, sheep; 2, whale, dolphin, wal- 
rus, porpoise, seal. &. Birds: a, vulture, 
eagle, hawk, owl; 4, parrot, wood-pecker, 
cuckoo, toucan; c, lark, robin, swal- 
low, sparrow, mocking-bird; d, domestic 
fowl, quail, pigeon, peacock, turkey, part- 
ridge; e, ostrich, stork, crane, duck, 
swan, penguin, goose, pelican. C. Rep- 
tiles: @, lizard, crocodile, alligator; 4, 
toad, frog, turtle; c, rattle snake, boa 
constrictor, python, cobra. JD. Fishes: 
Pike, salmon, cod, mackerel, shad, shark, 
flying fish, cat-fish, trout, herring, sar- 
dine. II. Molluscs: Oyster, clam, pearl 
oyster, snail. III. Avticulates: Lobster, 
craw-fish, worm, spider, insect (honey- 
bee, silkworm, cochineal, fly, wasp, but- 
terfly, etc.) IV. Radzates: Corals, ani- 
malcules. 

Second quarter: PHysIoLoGy: 1, bones 
(preservation of teeth); 2, skin (its mem- 
branes, pores, perspiration, cleanliness) ; 
3, flesh (fat, muscles, tendons); 4, cir- 
culation of blood (veins, arteries, the 
heart); 5, breathing, (lungs, effect on the 
blood): 6, digestion (chyme, chyle, food 
and drink); 7, nerves (brain, five senses, 
and how to use them); 8, voluntary and 
involuntary motion, effect of exercise; 
g, sleep, disease, death; 10, proper hy- 
gienic habits (eating, drinking, sleeping, 
exercise, bathing, sitting in a draft of air, 
tight lacing, cramping the lungs, breath- 
ing pure air, keeping the feet warm and 
head cool, etc.) 

Third quarter: NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 
1, Gravitation and pressure (weights, 
pump, barometer, pendulum); 2, cohe- 
sion (glue, paste, mortar, cement, etc.) ; 
3, capillary attraction (lamp-wick, sap, 
sponge, sugar, etc.); 4, mechanical 
powers (lever, pulley, inclined plane, 
wedge and screw—friction) ; 5, heat (sun, 
combustion, friction, effect on bodies, 
steam, thermometer, eonduction, clothing, 
cooking, etc.); 6, light (sources, reflec- 
tion, looking-glass, refraction, spectacles, 
microscope, prism, telescope, effect on 
growing bodies, photograph); 7, elec- 
tricity (lightning, sealing-wax experi- 
ments, etc.); 8, magnetism (mariner’s 
compass, horse-shoe magnet, telegraph). 

Fourth quarter: ASTRONOMY: I, Stars 
(some idea of size and distance) ; 2, solar 
system, a, sun (sources of light and heat, 
its size. spots), 5, planets (their relative 
distances from the sun, Venus and Jupiter, 
morning and evening stars, Saturn and 
his rings), c, satellites or moons (number 
of them), d, comets, e, orbits (or paths of 
planets, moons and comets), /, eclipses 


| (of sun, of moon), g, seasons, /, phases 


of moon. 


Third Course, extending through the Sixth 
and Seventh Years in School. 


Seconp GRADE, or sixth year of the 
course, should take up a special course in 
Physical Geography, as follows : 

First Quarter: Geology: structure of 
land, form of continents, islands, moun- 
tains and valleys, plateaus, plains, vol- 


| canoes and earthquakes. 


Second quarter: The water: springs, 
rivers, lakes, the ocean, tides, waves, 
winds, currents, relation to commerce and 
climate. 

Third quarter : Meteorology: the atmo- 
sphere, temperature, the winds, moisture 
of atmosphere, dew. fogs, rain, snow and 
hail, climate, electrical and optical phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere. 

Fourth quarter: Organic life: botany, 
zoology, ethnography, relation of plants, 
animals and men to their place of abode, 
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First Grape: Special course in Natu- 
ral philosophy, as illustrated in familiar 
objects, natural and artificial. 

First quarter: Matter and its properties : 
force, molecular forces, gravitation and 
weight, specific gravity, center of gravity, 
motion, action and reaction, compound 
motion. 

Second quarter: Machinery: friction, 
strength of materials, use of materials in 
construction, hydrostatics and capillary at- 
traction, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics. 

Third quarter: Heat, and its sources, 
communication, and effects; steam-en- 
gine; warming and ventilation; meteoro- 
logical instruments, thermometer, baro- 
meter, hygrometer, rain-gauge, anemo- 
meter; classes of clouds; classes of winds; 
meteors and aerolites; aurora borealis; 
halos; circulation of water through the 
processes of evaporation, clouds, rain, 
springs, rivers, ocean, Xc. 

Fourth quarter: Light: sources ; reflec- 
tion; prismatic spectrum: structure of the 
eye; optical instruments, telescope, mi- 
crosope, &c.; electricity; magnetism; 
electro-magnetism; telegraph. 





REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING 
THIS SYLLABUS. 

1. The teacher must not consider him- 
self required to go over all the topics in 
any given quarter. Ile must not at- 
tempt to do any more than he can do in 
a proper manner. If it happens that 
only the first two or three topics are all 
that can be dealt with profitably, the 
teacher must not allow himself to under- 
take any more. 

2. In case the teacher finds that the 
topics in any given quarter are not ar- 
ranged in such an order that he can take 
them up to the best advantage, he is at 
liberty to change that order; but he must 
not proceed to the work of a new quarter 
or to any portion of it, until he has first 
given ten weekly lessons on the quarter’s 
work he has begun. 

3- No more than ten weekly lessons 
should be given on the work laid down 
for a quarter. When these have been 
given, proceed to the work of the next 
quarter, whether the topics of the quarter 
in hand have all been considered, or only 
a very small portion of them. 


REMARK.—The course is arranged with 
reference to method rather than quantity 
or exhaustiveness. If only one topic is 
thoroughly discussed in each quarter of the 
first year, some very important ideas will 
be gained of the science of botany. In 
the fourth year of the course, the pupil 
will come round to the subject again, and 
can deepen his insight into the methods 
of studying the world of plants, learn the 
eanueal outlines of classification adopted, 
and train his observing powers. When 
he comes to the sixth year of the course, 
he will again touch upon the subject in 
such a manner as to see the province this 
subject occupies in the world of nature, 
and its general bearings upon other fields 
of investigation. 

The question will be asked: Why not 
reduce the number of topics under a given 
subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher? 

The anewer is: 1, A selection of topics 
from a comparatively. full enumeration of 
them is best left to the individual teacher. 
2, The exact number of topics that can be 
profitably discussed by teachers will vary 
with their capacities; moreover it will 
vary from year to year as teachers become 
familiar with the course, hence it is neces- 
sary to have a variety and to have topics 
enough for the most rapid classes. 3, It 
is moreover important to keep constantly 
before the reader a full outline of the sub- 
ject so as to prevent the (very common) 
tendency to treat a theme in its narrow 
application only and to omit its general 
bearings. 

4- In teaching Natural Science it is of 
the greatest importance to select typical 
objects or facts ; i. e. objects or phenomena 
that are types of a large class by reason of 
the fact that they manifest all the chief 
properties or attributes common to the 
other individuals of the class, and at the 
same time manifest them in the most ob- 
vious manner. It would not do, tor in- 
stance, to select an object in which the 
properties to be illustrated were not well 
developed, nor an object with which the 
puplls were not familiar. 

5. Every lesson should be given in such 
a way as to draw out the perceptive powers 
of the pupil by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees or to analyze the object be- 
fore him. It is at first thought strange— 
although it is true—that powers of ob- 
servation are to be strengthened only by 
teaching the pupil to #47 on what he 
sees. The process is one of division (ana- 
lysis) and classification, and secondly of 
tracing causal relations. Hence the ques- 
tions most frequent are: ‘‘ What qualities 
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same]? What separate actfons or move- 
ments form the steps or stages of a pro- 
cess? What other objects and processes 
have the same [classification]? What 
relation of this object or phenomenon to 
others, whether as to cause and effect or 
as to means and end?” 

6. How to conduct a Lesson.—a, Pre- 
pare yourself beforehand on the subject 
of the lesson of the week, fixing in your 
mind exactly what subjects you will bring 
up, just what definitions and illustrations 
you will give or draw out of the class. 
All must be marked and written down in 
the form of a synopsis. The blackboard 
is the most valuable appliance in oral les- 
sons; on it should be written the techni- 
cal words discussed, the classification of 
the knowledge brought out in the recita- 
tion, and, whenever possible, illustrative 
drawings. 68, Pains should be taken to 
select passages from the reference books, 
or from other books illustrative of the 
subject under discussion, to be read to the 
class, with explanation and conversation. 
c, Wherever the subject is of such a na- 
ture as to allow of it, the teacher should 
bring in real objects illustrative of it, and 
encourage the children to do the sume. 
d, But more stress should be laid ona 
direct appeal to their experience, encour- 
aging them to describe what they have 
seen and heard, and arousing habits of 
reflection, and enabling the pupil to~ac- 
quire a good command of language. 
e, Great care must be taken by the teacher 
not to burden the pupil with too many 
new technical phrases at a time, nor to 
fall into the opposite error of using only 
the loose, common vocabulary of ordi- 
nary life, which lacks scientific precision. 

How to use the Reference Books.—[{ Here 
follow minute suggestions as to the meth- 
od of using the several reference books 
mentioned above. ] 

8. Although instruction in Natural 
Science in this course is confined to one 
hour per week, yet it is expected that what 
is taught in these lessons will be referred 
to frequently in the regular course of 
study. Whenever, for instance, any of 
the subjects treated in this course of in- 
struction come up in teaching the other 
branches, an exposition of their scientific 
phases should be required of the pupils. 
This will apply to the subject of Geogra- 
phy more than to the others. Arithmetic, 
History, and the Reading lesson will oc- 
casionally furnish references to one or 
more of the provinces here mapped out. 

g. In connection with the Geography, 
History, and Grammar lessons a study of 
MAN should be carried on parallel to the 
study of material nature in the weekly 
oral lessons. The outlines of this study 
embrace: 1st, Physiology, or science of 
man as a body (this comes under Natural 
Science); 2d, Ethnology, or study of man 
as conditioned in development by his sur- 
roundings, climate, race, &c.; 3d, Wants 
and necessities of food, clothing, shelter, 
and the relation of these to the world, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral; 4th, Lan- 
guage and its divisions and structure; 5th, 
States of society; 6th, Employments and 
occupations; 7th, Government; 8th, Re- 
ligions. 

10. Compositions should. be written 
subsequent tio the oral lessons, on the 
topics discussed. They should be short 
and to the point, and always in the pu- 
pil’s own words. 

11. Resumé.—To name once more, in a 
brief manner, the cardinal points to be 
kept in mind constantly by the teacher: 

a, Take up only so many of the topics 
laid down for any given quarter as can be 
discussed thoroughly, without overbur- 
dening the pupil’s memory or distracting 
his power of attention. 

4, Never take up a topic that you are 
unable to explain and illustrate so clearly 
as to make the pupil understand it; avoid 
all phases of the subject that will tend 
to confuse rather than enlighten. 

c, Spend only ten weeks on the work 
of a given quarter, whether you do little 
or much in it; proceed then to the topics 
of the next quarter. 

d, Relieve the hour’s work by as much 
variety as possible; first, reading and ex- 
plaining something adapted to the capa- 
city of your pupils ; secondly, drawing out 
in a conversational manner the experience 
and information which your scholars al- 
ready possess on the subject; thirdly, ex- 
hibiting the visible objects which you or 


| the pupils have brought to illustrate the 
| lesson, and requiring the pupils to notice 
| and name the properties, qualities, parts 


and attributes; fourth/y, never omitting 
to show by a synopsis on the blackboard 
what has been discussed in the lesson, its 
classification and relation. 





of the pupils above the fifth grade, in which | 


| they express in their own language their 


ideas on the subjects treated in the oral 


or properties has this object [exhibiting the | lessons, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Editor American Fournal of Education: 
N your issue of the JourNaL for 
December, 1871, I pointed out 
several errors found in two of the 
most widely circulated English Gram- 
mars now published. I shall now 
point out several other mistakes in 
parsing, which will prove interesting 
to many a reader of the JourNAL. 
A. gives the following sentence : “To 
die for one’s country is glorious.” He 
says ‘‘to die” is nominative to the verb 
zs. Here A. is in error; to die is not 
glorious, therefore it cannot be the 
subject of the verb. ‘To die for one’s 
country” is both the logical und the 
grammatical subject of the verb, and 
therefore the nominative to the verb. 
B. gives the following sentence : #‘I 
insist on writing the letter.” He says 
the word “writing” is a participial 
noun, and is governed by the preposi- 
tion “on.” B. is in error ; “writing” 
in the above sentence retains the idea 
of action, and therefore cannot be a 
noun. The preposition “ton” in the 
above sentence governs the phrase 
“writing the letter,” and the participle 
‘‘writing” governs the noun “letter” 
in the objective case. See John Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar, also Mont- 
gomery’s English Grammar, first note 
under rule 14, where the following 
rule is given: 


‘* When a preposition precedes an active 
transitive participle, followed by a sub- 
stantive or pronoun expressed or under- 
stood, the whole or remainder of the sen- 
tence is the object of the preposition, and 
the participle governs the following word 
in the objective case.” 


C. D. gives the following rule: 
**The preposition ‘to’ governs the in- 
finitive mood, as ‘I desire to learn.’ ” 
Here C. D. is egregiously in error. 
Firstly, the word “to” in the example 
above given is not a preposition, and 
secondly, it does not govern the infini- 
tive mood. 

The word “to” in the above sen- 
tence is an auxiliary verb, expressing 
a present act, without making an 
affirmation. The infinitive mood 
is derived as follows: I do sing: 
I love it. Here the pronoun “it” 
stands for the verb do sing. Now, 
by putting the two sentences into 
one, the following sentenee is form- 
ed: I love do sing; and, for the 
sake of euphony, we substitute the 
to for do, and we get the sentence, I 
love to sing. (See Horne Tooke, 
and Ash.) In the sentence above 
given by C. D. the verb desire governs 
the verb to learn in the infinitive mood. 
(See John Murray’s Grammar.) 

C. D. gives the following ungram- 
matical sentence: “It has, and al- 
ways will be laudable.” He corrects 
it as follows: “It has been, and it 
always will be laudable.” Here the 
auxiliaries “has been” and the auxili- 
aries ‘‘will be,” coalesce with the 


| word laudable, therefore the nomina- 


tive should not be repeated. It should 


e, Require short weekly compositions be as follows: It has been, and al- 


ways will be, laudable. 
E. says: “‘A verb must agree with 
its nominative case in number and 





person.” A verb has no case, neither 
has case number nor person. The 
rule should be as follows: A verb 
must agree with its nominative in 
number and person. 

C. D. says: “A noun or pronoun 
which is the subject of a finite verb, 
must be in the nominative case.” The 
word finite should be left out; we 
know a verb is finite when it hasa 
nominative. * 

E. says that two substantives are in 
apposition when one of them is the 
subject of a verb and the other the 
predicate. E. is in error; one of the 
substantives is nominative to the verb, 
and the other nominative after it. 

A noun in the singular number can 
not be in apposition with a noun in 
the plural. In the sentence, “‘Ye are 
one another’s joy,” the pronoun ‘‘ye” 
is not in opposition with ‘‘one,” as 
C. D. asserts. 

When two or more nouns, or a 
noun and a pronoun, come together, 
denoting the same person or thing, 
they are put by apposition in the same 
case, as ‘*Paul the apostle ;’’ ‘‘I called 
him John.” 

Will not some accomplished gram- 
marian publish an English Grammar 
that will be free from the errors I have 
pointed out. 

Epwin P. Forp, M.D. 


CuEROKER NATION, Dec. 20, 1971. 
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OUR RAILROADS. 


(7 people as yet scarcely realize 

the importance of railways as 
thoroughfares of travel, as carriers 
and distributors of products, and as 
a means of developing the country. 
It has been estimated by a good au- 
thority, for instance, that the freight 
transported by the railways of the 
Union during the last year, amounted 
to over $12,000,000,000, or between 
four and five times the sum of the 
national debt at its height. This stu- 
pendo::s movement goes on with the 
regularity of clockwork, in all sea- 
sons, without regard to watercourses 
and other natural lines of intercom- 
munication, and across even the most 
formidable barriers of travel. What 
an element of stability in production, 
distribution, and consumption we 
have here! The locality that was 
‘out of the world” is pierced by the 
highways of commerce ; the product 
that ate itself up with charges before 
it could get to market, arrives now 
and deposits a profit in all hands; 
and the area of perishable commodi- 
ties and ephemeral transactions is in- 
definitely enlarged. Buffalo steaks 
in Boston markets, California fruit 
all over the country, innumerable 
centres drawing their supplies from 
other States more easily than they 
used to do from a circuit of half a 
dozen miles—these are among the 
indicative trophies of our railroad 
system, as yet in its infancy. 





Commerce dies out among an ig- 
norant and bigoted people, but intel- 
ligence begets a spirit of thrift and 
enterprise. 
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E present our readers, instead 
of the usual cut of a school- 
house, with an inside view, which 
most of them will understand without 
much comment. 
The Board of Directors are evi- 
dently having an animated discussion 
regarding the estimates for the com- 


ing year; and just at this moment | 
the question of teachers’ wages is up. ' 
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DISCUSSING THE ESTIMATES. 


It is probable that the sledge-ham- 
mer fist of the speaker on the left is en- 


forcing a vigorous argument in favor | lifts both hands in astonishment at | 


of giving the teacher higher pay, in 
answer to an interrogatory from the 
gentleman on the right, whose grace- 
ful posture and intent expression 
indicate that he supposed he had 
put a clincher. 

Doubtless the proposition has taken 


many of the spectators by surprise, 
and especially the president, who 





a stranger in the place, since his is the 
only uninterested countenance. 











If our teachers would spend a 
few evenings writing out appropriate 


| speeches for the prominent characters 
its audacity. The genial secretary | 
smiles approval. The spectacled gen- | 
'tleman at his left, leaning back so} as well as profitable entertainment. 
‘complacently, as if he don’t care| 
whether school keeps or not, must be | and should see to it that estimates are 
| made to cover the expense of maps, 


| globes, blackboards, etc. 


| in our cut, and let their pupils rehearse 
them, they might get up an amusing 


Teachers need tools to work with, 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


E are permitted to publish the 
following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter written to friends in this 
city from Constantinople.—Eb. 
“The schools of Beyrut and Con- 
stantinople have done more to raise 
the character of Americans in foreign 
estimation than have other things. 
At Beyrut there are many schools 
supported by Europeans of different 
countries. The Prussian Deaconesses 
have a flourishing girls’ school. The 
French Sisters of Charity a still larger 
one—of over 600 pupils. The Eng- 
lish, a young ladies’ school. The 
Americans, another of the same sort ; 
but the only college for young men 
is the American College, of which 
Dr. Bliss is President, and connected 
with it a medical school of high 
standing. The native students who 
have graduated from it have an ex- 
cellent reputation as practitioners 
throughout Syria, and the professors 
in the college rank high as Arabic 
and American scholars. Although 
this establishment is under the direc- 
tion of the American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society—an “orthodox estab- 
lishment”—yet the teachers very 
wisely attend chiefly to educating 
their pupils, and are not crazy in 
their attempt to “‘ convert” them. 





In Constantinople, ‘‘ Robert Col- 
lege,” endowed mainly by Mr. Ro- 
bert, of New York, is not under mis- 
siouary control. Dr. Hamlin, brother 
of the Vice-President of the United 
States during the first term of Mr. 
Lincoln, is at its head. He has been 
many years in Turkey, and is a very 
thorough Armenian scholar, with a 


fair knowledge of the other Eastern | 


tongues. In this college, the pupils 
are allowed to choose their own place 
and form of religious worship, and 
no direct means is taken to change 
their faith. As a consequence, there 
are at the commencement of any 
term more applications for entrance 
than the Institution can accommo- 


date. In this schoo] all the recitations | 


are in English, though the teachers 
are able to converse with the scholars 
in their various languages. The most 
numerous of the attendants are Bul- 
garians, the rest are made up of Ar- 
menians, Greeks and Turks. The 
college building is fine—built of brick 
and iron, and is fire-proof—standing 
upon a high hill, half a dozen miles 


from the city, upon the Bosphorus, | 


and is a conspicuous and beautiful 
object to all (American) travelers— 
its top surmounted by the “ stars and 
stripes.” The students here are not 
charity students, but pay their way 
as do college students with us. 


| President Hamlin intends to add 
| another wing soon to the building, 
| to enable him to double its capacity. 
| The present number of pupils is 
| seventy-five. 

| One of the most interesting things 
| to me in the Athens of to-day (a city 
| just the age of Chicago), is the school 
'established by Dr. and Mrs. Hill, of 
New York, forty years ago, while 
negotiations were going on between 
Greece and Turkey, and when there 
was not a single house left standing 
on the ground now covered by a 
handsome and thriving city. The 
principal teacher in this school, at 
| present, is a Scotch woman, Mrs. 
| Hill being too old and infirm to teach 
herself. There are four hundred pu- 
| pils, the poorest children in Athens. 
| A niece of Dr. Hill has a schcol of 
young ladies. Out of their training 
school for teachers has grown an 
immense establishment, where one 
thousand girls from all parts of 
Greece are taught. The ground, 
building, apparatus, everything, was 
given by one Greek, a man born 
in Roumania, who never saw the 
Acropolis and the plains of Attica. 
It would take a day to write of all the 
great and noble things Greeks are do- 
ing to restore their idolized land to its 
old place, and it seems to me it would 


| 








EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


HE Russian Government evinces 
a praiseworthy desire to raise 
the educational status of its empire, 
which, to judge from the statistics 
pubKshed by the Board of Education 
recently appointed, seems sadly need- 
ed. The number of persons enjoying 
school education amounts, in Siberia 
to one in 664; in the south-western 
provinces—Kieff, Podoila, and Vol- 
hynia—to one in 532; in the three 
old Russian provinces possessing no 
school boards, to one in 471; in the 
thirty-five old Russian provinces 
possessing school boards, to one in 
168; inthe kingdom of Poland, to 
one in 31; and in the Baltic provinces, 
to one in every 19 inhabitants. The 
difference in the several provinces is 
greater than any one not acquainted 
with Russian life would have antici- 
pated. 

The superiority of the west over 
the east is more considerable still 
than the above figures would lead 
one to believe, for a great falling 
off in school attendance has been 
observed since the carrying out of the 
Imperial ukase prescribing the exclu- 
sive use of Russian as the language 
for teaching. Especially in Lithuania, 
the rural population discovers a great 





regain it with a decent government.” 


aversion to the Russianized schools, 
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—— | plication of all moneys thus saved to 
the payment of our county superin- | 
tendents. 
| We need not here do more than | 
| allude to the shortsightedness of that | 
| policy which would abolish this office. 
| Such a measure can emanate from 
It is true of all organized effort, that | no source other than that which is 
the mapping out and planning of any | hostile to all the educational interests 
scheme, whether it be industrial or | jn the State. Its purposes are narrow 
educational, determine in great mea-| and selfish, and the illiberal spirit of 
sure its practicability. its advocates is strongly evinced by 


This, then, is the initial step in| the meanness of the schemes they will 
every effort to establish and sustain | resort to in order to carry out their 


good public schools; and the history designs. 


of the opposition to public school} But how shall we pay the Super- 
education, when led by men shrewd | intendents? That is the question. 


enough to endanger the cause, shows A careful observer would readily 


very clearly that this has always been | see that the township system, which, 

regarded as the vital point in the sys- | with us, does not mean the same it 

tem. These attacks are seldom open | does in those States having a town- 

and direct, but covert and insidious. ship political organization, is an 
To circumvent the general good anomaly in our system. 


for the purpose of promoting selfish | Noanalysis of this system can serve 


and individual ends never did and | any good purpose in this connection. 
never can win the support of any but | [¢ is enough to know that it is expen- 


designing and unscrupulous dema-| sive and cumbersome, and entirely 
gogues; so that the character of our | useless. 
} 


public measures in this regard is a | 


HOW WILL IT WORK?» 
Fork the character and efficiency 

of.our Public School system we 
must depend largely upon its general 
and local supervision. 














;, Right at this point the new bill, 
sure index of the general intelligence should it become a law, will effect a 
and culture of our people. complete solution of the chief diffi- 
Any school law to’ meet the grow- | culties encountered in the administra- 
i Ternpnameand of our time must be | tion of the old law. And in this way: 
sufficiently comprehensive in its pro- Many of our County Superintendents 
visions to cover any exigency which get, under the present system, only 
may arise in its administration. Every $250, and in some instances even less 
clause in the law should be clear and than this amount. There are 114 
intelligible, so clear and intelligible | counties in the State, and the average 
that the most unlettered man need salary paid our Superintendents is 
not err in carrying out its provisions. | only $400, making an aggregate out- 

The several duties and powers at- | lay of $45,600. 
taching to the State supervision, the, The law, as it stands, gives town- 
county supervision and the district | ship clerks “*¢wo fer cent. on all | 
supervision must be clearly defined, | moneys received and paid out by 
and ample to accomplish the pur- them.” In practice, this is construed 
poses for which the powers were to mean, in many cases, two per cent. 
conferred. | on moneys received and ¢wo per cent. 

The details of the law must be so | on moneys paid out, thus reducing the 





must be found in the possibility of | 
2 i retrenchment in certain avenues of | 
unnecessary expenditure, and the ap- | 


get what we pay for. 








adjusted to its general provisions as | school money passing through their | 
to render conflict impossible. | hands the neat little sum of four per | 
This is a work of great difficulty ; | cem¢. on the original amount. 


and efficiency of our schools would 
constitute our net gain in this trans- 
action. 

In this way our school system 
would be put on a business basis. 
We should pay for what we get, and, 
what is not now the case, we should 


This is honest ; this is fair dealing ; 
this is business-like. Nothing less 
than this can ever give our schools 


such character at home that they shall 
be spoken of with respect, and shal] 
reflect credit upon our State abroad. 

To frame a good school law we 
have spoken of as the first difficulty. 
To get a good law enacted is the next 
and by far the greater difficulty. 

Individual prejudice and _ local 
jealousy must be met and overcome. 
A law is seldom looked at asa whole. 
An excellent feature, if it could be 
viewed in all its bearings, is thought 
to be aimed at the independence or 
local pride of one or more counties. 
The objectional provision is struck 
out, by some microscopic statesman 
incapable of viewing it as an integral 
part of a systematical whole, and a 
dozen other provisions, with especial 
reference to which the rejected clause 
was framed, are left untouched. 

This process is repeated and re- 
peated, until there is left, instead of 
the original bill, nothing but a crude 
mass of amendments, and amend- 
ments of amendments, suggested by 
local conveniences or local inconve- 





niences, which have no logical con- 
sistency or shadow of propriety, re- | 
ferred to the law as a whole. 

Local experiences are very good | 
as far as they go, but they can be in- | 
corporated in the law only so far as 
they are not essentially conflicting, 
and this can be effected alone by that 
mind which is capable of coérdinat- 
ing a multitude of local experiences, 
eliminating their conflicting elements 
and adjusting them to each other in 
a systematic whole. 

Can not such a law be framed for 
Missouri, and every other State? 
How will it work? 





GEN. EATON’S REPORT. 





but little strength and efficiency can 


be confidently looked for in any sys- 
tem of schools organized and oper- 
ated under a less perfect law. 

Our schools once organized under 
such a law, practical success must 
depend, in the second place, upon the 
employment of earnest aud capable 
teachers in every district of the State, 
and earnest and capable superintend- 
ents in all the counties of the State. 
And right here is the critical point 
in the entire scheme of public school 
education. Can we pay such salaries 
as will command the services of capa- 
ble men? 

Nothing is more certain than that 
first class ability, if secured in excep- 
tional cases, cannot be retained by 
paying third rate salaries. 

It is quite as certain, too, that the 
comparatively low condition of our 


In a single township the number of | HE Fournal of Education, pub- 
| dollars thus diverted from the general | lished at Quebec, notices favor- 
_ purposes of public education is com-| ably and at length the report of the 
paratively trifling. But when it is| Commissioner of Education made to 
_ known that these little sums average | the Secretary of the Interior. Com- 
to a county $480, amounting, in the | paratively few copies were printed, 
whole State to a sum not less than | which of course prevented a general 
| $54,000, it is no longer trifling. This, | distribution of it. We consider it one 
added to the salaries now paid County of the most important documents ever 
Superintendents, would give us such | sent out by Congress, and we be- 


a fund with which to pay capable | speak at the hands of Congress a 





| 


facilitate this difficult and perplex- 
ing undertaking, yet no general re- 
port had been published. 

“ The vast field stretched out from 
ocean to ocean, from gulf to lake, 
penetrated by no general system, but 
presenting the greatest variety and 
diversity of facts. Soon after enter- 
ing upon his duties the Commissioner 
sketched out a plan and directed 
work accordingly. His object has 
been to exclude no fact which con- 
veyed an educational lesson or sug- 
gestion. Why should it be limited, 
says he, to what js done in the schoul 
room, or in the curriculum of the 
college, or of the professional and 
industrial schools? Why should not 
every parent feel that the education 
of man here begins with the cradle, 
and every citizen carry about with 
him the conviction that it ends only 
with the grave, and shape education 
so as to comprehend those limits in 
every life, and enable it to reach the 
highest possible attainments? In this 
ideal, every educational force, whe- 
ther affecting body or mind, in child- 
hood or age, cf the individual or 
communities, would have its appro- 
priate place. Educators must hold 
up this conception before the people ; 
the public mind must grow into an 
apprehension of it. What is so gen- 
erally termed education, that work 
limited to elementary, secondary and 
superior instruction, will present har- 
mony; each study, the languages, 
ancient and modern, and the sci- 
ences, arts and industries will have 
its place, and all these will be sup- 
plemented by the work of the home, 
the press, the pulpit, the forum, the 
making, administration and adjudi- 
cation of laws, presenting a struct- 
ure, which, wherever it touches hu- 
man life, restrains all its tendencies 
to vice, crime and degradation, and 


‘inspires it to efforts of intelligence 


and virtue. 


sean 
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THE STATE MUST EDUCATE. 


R. Wm. T. Harris, in his essay 

on ‘“* How Far may the State 

Provide for the Education of her 

Children at Public Cost,” read before 

the National Teachers’ Association, 

sums up the argument in the follow- 
ing language: 

“If we turn for a moment to the 
actual history of nations, we shall 
find public education, of some sort or 
other, always existing. The only 
point is to inquire, ix what does the 
directive power of this people exist? 
to find at once where the public money 
is used for educational purposes. In 
China, for instance, the schools are 
supported by the people in their pri- 
vate capacity. But the government 
rewards those successfully graduating 
by its offices. Hence, the money ad- 
vanced for education is only an in- 
vestment in public securities. 

In ad/ countries the military educa- 
tion is at public expense. Where 


_men in this office that the cry against | more liberal appropriation for the | does the support and education of the 


public education, on the ground of | circulation of these reports in future. 
inefficiency in our schools, must go | 
‘to the wall. | ing a Department of Education, the 

-Under the proposed scheme it will 


. . sent annually to Congress a report 
| require $92,000 to pay Superintend-| Y ~ P 


** In the act of Congress establish- | 


Commissioner is required ‘to pre- | 





nobility and royal families come from 
except from the public? They dono 
immediate work. Zhey are going to 
direct and have others obey. Butin 


embodying his investigations and la- | Our Country, where each is born to all 


ents, while we now pay them, to-| bors, together with a statement of | the rights of mankind without dis- 
gether with the county clerks, not | such facts and recommendations as | tinction, all must be provided for. 


less than $95,000. | will, in his opinion, subserve the 


| . . 
| Now, while this arrangement would | pespess She which Cs Departaat %' 


, | established.” 
cost about the same in dollars and | 


j 


| 


Not by paufer schools, for that would 
be to burn into the plastic mind of 


“ The Commissioner says much | the youth his misfortune, and he 


schools is a public inducement for the | cents, the greatly increased strength | has been done by his predecessor to| never would outgrow the stigma. 
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Neither is it safe to leave the educa- 
tion of youth to religious zeal or pri- 
vate benevolence ; for then inequali- 
ties of the most disastrous kind will 
slip in, and our State find elements 
heterogeneous to it continually grow- 
ing up. 

The government of a republic must 
educate all its people, and it must 
educate them so far that they are able 
to educate themselves in a continued 
process of culture extending through 
life. This implies the existence of 
higher institutions of public educa- 
tion. And these, not so much with 
the expectation that all will attend 
them, as that the lower schools, which 
are more initiatory in their character, 
and deal with mere elements, depend 
for their efficiency upon the organiza- 
tion of higher institutions for their 
Without edu- 
cating in higher institutions the teach- 
ers of lower schools, and furthermore 
without the possibility hovering be- 
fore the pupils of ascent into the 
higher schools, there can be no prac- 
tical effect given to primary schools. 
The public education must therefore 
extend through the three grades of 
culture: - 

1st, The primary, in which initia- 
tion is given into mere elements. 

2d, The culture in respect to gen- 
eral relations of the elements; the 
course of study which involves the 
digestion and generalization of the 
isolated facts of primary education. 

3d, Theuniversity education where- 
in elements and relations are subor- 
dinated and a knowledge of univer- 
sals is acquired. 

It is, indeed, a great thing to have 
even one class of society educated. 
No doubt all profit by it, even when 
the education is confined to the few. 
But in a democracy all must be edu- 
cated; the interest of property de- 
mands it—the interest of the govern- 
ment demands it. And one genera- 
tion of well educated people in a/| 
State forces upon all adjacent States 
the necessity of public education asa 

mere war measure—as a means of 
preservation of the State. So also 
will the existence of one successful 
democracy force upon the world the 
adoption of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment as the condition of their 
continued existence. An ignorant 
people can de governed, but only a 
wise people can govern itself.” 


+4 
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GOOD SENSE WELL SHOWN. 





N the young of allanimals there is 

a supply of nerve force generated 
daily which is largely in excess of 
the needs of the current daily work, 
and which finds vent in what we call 
play. This is just as true of the human 
young as of other young. To stop 
this play is impossible ; to try to stop 
itis stupid. Yet most managers of 
institutions of learning, from the in- 
fant school to the college, have al- 
ways tried to stop it. The outcome 
of such efforts has been simply the 
promotion of trickery, prankery and 


line of American and English col-’ 
leges has been the mother of pretty 
much all the scrapes, hazings, and 
rowdyism that have disgraced those 
colleges, from a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. 

Of late years, though, a better in- 
sight of human nature has led to a 
better practice. It has been seen 
that boys and young men not only 
would have play, but also ough? to 
have it; and that the right thing to 
do is to provide the place and the 
means of healthful sports. It is now 
some years since Harvard, Amherst, 
Yale, Princeton, and other great in- 
stitutions in the older States, opened 
gymnasiums and bowling alleys, 
and the results have been good, and 
only good. 

We are glad to see that Wash- 
ington University, in St. Louis, has 
now done the same thing. A 
new building, planned on purpose, 
stands on the grounds in rear of the 
new polytechnic school, and is fully 
supplied with the usual bars, ladders, 
springboard, rings, pulleys, etc., be- 
sides an excellent bowling alley. 

We should be glad to see this Uni- 
versity do what Amherst has done 
with admirable results; namely, 
make bodily training a part of the 
required work of each class during 
a certain number of hours in each 
week, and have this training managed 
by a regular Professor, of equal rank 
with the Professor of Greek or of 
Mathematics. sf 


SHALL WE HAVE DRAWING IN 
OUR SCHOOLS’ 


[ is doubtless a question in the 

minds of many, how far the study 
of drawing may justly be regarded as 
not only an element of culture, but 
as a practical aid to success in life. 
We believe that the honest investiga- 
tion of a subject at present but little 
understood will conclusively settle 
any doubts upon this point at once 
and forever. 

Music, the more spiritual and less 
practical of the arts, has been accep- 
ed without question. But we fancy 
that as much might be argued pro 
and con in regard to one as the other. 

It is generally conceded to be the 
part of the teacher to develop, first 
the perceptive and afterwards the re- 
flective faculties. A person who has 
never drawn scarcely appreciates 
how much less he sees than he would 
were hiseyes more perfectly educated. 
The seeing faculty develops into a 
sort of second-sight, bringing with it 
a multitude of untold pleasures. 

Give to a pupil as his first lesson 
some cylindrical object, as an egg. 
After he has drawn the outline, he 
will tell you it is all ‘“‘ white,” and 
that he sees “‘nothing more to draw,” 
whereas there is but one little spot of 
“high light,” as it is termed, where 
the paper should be left perfectly 
white, all the rest of the object being 
toned off into almost imperceptible 








mischief. The sour and stern discip- 


the paper on which the egg rests casts 
a “reflected light” on the part con- 
tiguous to it, but which is never so 
bright as the high light. Then the 
egg itself casts a shadow darker than 
the darkest part of itself, but growing 
lighter and still more light, until its 
outline is entirely lost 

Take a person who has never at- 
tempted to draw a tree, and he has 
probably never observed that the cir- 
cumference of the trunk is exactly 
equal to the “sum of its branches— 
that is, a tree never tapers save where 
it puts forth a branch, and then just 
that much and no more; also, that 
each particular spray of foliage, as 
well as the outline of the whole tree, 
bears a general resemblance to the 
shape of its leaf, whether deeply ser- 
rated, as the oak and maple, pointed 
like the ash and elm. or oval like the 
apple. 

The younger a child begins the 
study of a foreign tongue the easier 
will he acquire, and the earlier will 
he become proficient init. The same 
is true of drawing. If properly 
taught, the first grand principles of 
art—even the intricacies of linear 
perspective—may be-as it were im- 
bibed by the pupil in such easy and 
gradual transitions that he will be 
entirely unconscious of the difficul- 
ties which block the path of so many 
adult art students. Instead of a rule 
being laid down to him as a fixed 
fact which he must accept on faith 
alone—like the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity—the matter is explained and illus- 
trated to him in such a manner that 
the pupil himself can suggest the rule. 
After this has been done, there is 
little difficulty in its application. For 
instance: instead of being told that 
‘“‘the shadow cast by an object is al- 
ways darker than the shaded side of 
that object,” or that “surfaces seen 
obliquely are fore-shortened,” the 
truth of these statements is first dem- 
onstrated by actual experiment under 
the eye of the pupil, after which the 
rule is summed up. 

There is not, perhaps, a mechani- 
cal art in which the study of drawing 
is not an aid and assistance. A dis- 
ciplined eye and a well-trained hand 
are essentials to success in any sort 
of mechanism. 

In a community made up so largely 
of the German element, a talent for 
drawing is an almost universal in- 
heritance. This, combined with the 
patience, neatness, and perseverance 
which usually accompany it, makes 
the success of almost any system of 
drawing well nigh certain. From 
the ranks of this people are drawn 
almost all of our best draughtsmen, 
architects, wood and steel engravers, 
and designers of every description, 
besides many of our leading land- 
scape, portrait, and figure painters. 

We recall one instance where, from 
a public school of a neighboring 
city, and we believe from one par- 
ticular room in that school, sprang 
three artists: one, a very successful 
landscape painter; another, who 





gradations of shadow. Besides this, 


third who is now in Europe prac- 
ticing figure painting. 

Let us by all means have the rudi- 
ments of this most usesul and prac- 
ticable branch of study taught in all 
our schools. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
HE messages from the Gover- 
nor’s of most of the States devote 

unusual space this year to the matter 
of education. There is no general or 
local interest in which so many of the 
elements of prosperity and the future 
welfare of our citizens are bound up, 
and scarcely any which has hitherto 
been passed over by the Executive 
with so much indifference. Those 
directly interested in the subject have 
discussed it among themselves, have 
agitated reforms, and lamented over 
failures; but the voice of the poli- 
tician or statesman has rarely been 
lifted up in these councils. 


We trust this is to be so no longer, 
and through the exertions of efficient 
school officers, and the inauguration 
of new systems of popular agitation, 
the people are coming to appreciate, 
more fully than hitherto, the import- 
ance of this subject, and to manifest 
a keener interest in all that relates 
to it, both in legislation and in ad- 
ministration. 


Governor Brown of Missouri first 
speaks of the work of the past 
year, as respects higher establish- 
ments. Two Normal Schools have 
been inaugurated, as well as the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
The State University has received 
large accessions of students; the 
Agricultural College has been more 
thoroughly organized ; Lincoln Insti- 
tute, a High and Normal School for 
colored people, has been a signal 
success. 


He suggests a more close connec- 
tion between the State University and 
the common school system, of which 
it ought to be the ornament and head. 
The need of an Industrial reform 
School is forcibly urged. What is said 
regarding the common schgols we 
quote: 


‘But it is the common school system 
that constitutes the groundwork of the 
education of the people, and as it is the 
noblest and most useful, so it shouid be 
the most watchfully guarded part of the 
structure. Thus far the progress has been 
eminently propitious. An increasing in- 
terest is multiplying organized districts, 
and no assemblages anywhere evoke so 
much enthusiasm as those called in the 
name of education. The statistics of the 
Superintendents office show the following 
encouraging results: 


Total county school fund is, $3,597,084 84 
Whole number of schools re- 

ported in 1871.-++ sees cece 6,164 
Whole number of schools re- 

ported in 1870.-++--+-++se- 5,418 
Increase during the year.... b46 
Number of colored schools 


reported -csecesseeceecees 210 
Number of children in public 
SCHOOIS. 2-0 -oeececccveces 323,164 


Whole number of children in 
State between 5 and 21.... 627,203 
It should be added that the number as 
above stated may be somewhat increased 
by a few additional returns yet to be 
made.” 





makes portraits his specialty; and a 
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NATURAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


E occupy a large space in this 
number of the JourNAL in 
giving extracts from the report of 
Superintendent Harris of St. Louis, 
regarding a course of study in Natural 
Science. No subject, in our opinion, 
demands more consideration on the 
part of our educators. We would call 
the earnest attention of teachers to 
the scheme presented. The careful 
reader will note that the plan pro- 
posed limits the instruction to one 
lesson per week, but requires that 
lesson to be of unusual length (one 
hour of sixty minutes), and requires 
this lesson to be strictly oral. To our 
mind this remarkable provision looks 
directly toward the correction of the 
abuses in text-book teaching. If the 
teacher is obliged once per week to 
stand before her classes and keep 
them interested and attentive for a 
full hour without the use of a text 
book, this certainly is a process of 
training that will result in changing 
all dead, mechanical routine in the 
daily recitation into living, life-giving 
instruction. Let the training go on 
from year to year, and this change 
will continue and bring forth greater 
results than the immediate effects ob- 
tained from the scientific knowledge 
gained by the pupils. 
ae are ee 
A UNIVERSITY IN NAME AND IN 
FACT, 





HE following course of Univer- 

sity lectures is the third series, 
we believe, attempted by Harvard 
University. Certainly if any Uni- 
versity in this country is able to sus- 
tain such a course, Harvard is that 
one before all others. It is interesting 
to compare the courses of the two 
former years with that given below. 
Instead of general subjects, the ten- 
dency has been towards extremely 
special ones. For the most part, we 
should say, the course tends rather 
toward curious investigation than to 
solid culture. This tendency would 
seem to be due to the choice of the 
professors rather than that of the 
students. 

We miss many names of the former 
list that we would gladly see retained. 
Did they fail to receive sufficient en- 
couragement, or is it considered de- 
sirable to have rotation in the course? | 
We miss the names of Emerson, | 
Fiske, Cabot, and C.S. Peirce. Logic | 
and Philosophy does not get its due | 
share in the present course. 

We suppose this whole enterprise | 
to be a tentative rather than a fixed 
fact. After a time we shall see whether | 
it can compete with the ‘ Lowell | 
Lectures,” and whether, as in Ger- 
many, our learned men of ideas will 
resort to the Universities to teach | 
their doctrines to scholars who will | 
flock there for the purpose of hearing 
the latest and best thought on all 
subjects. Some are of opinion that 
this will not come in vogue here on 
account of the better method by 
which the periodical press and the | 





new book afford the means of gain- 
ing the surest and most convenient 
communication between thinker and 
scholar. Others expect confidently 
the rise of the University system here 
on the same basis as in Europe. As 
to the issue—ous verrons. 


The University Lectures are in- 
tended for graduates of colleges, 
teachers, and other competent adults. 
There is no examination for admis- 
sion. Residence in Cambridge is 
not essential. They are open, ftee 
of charge, to all professors in colleges 
or professional schools, and to all 
officers of instruction and govern- 
ment in this University. Advanced 
students whose wants are not met by 
any of the courses announced, can 


obtain direction in their studies from | 


the professors and lecturers of the 
University during the entire academic 


year. The fees for University lec- 


tures are payable in advance, by mail 
or in person, at the office of George 
Dexter, Steward, Cambridge. 


COURSES FOR 1871-72. 


1. Early French Literature—Lartsch’ s Chresto- 
mathie.-—By James R. Lowell. Once a 
week throughout the year. Fee, $10.00. 

2. The Sources, Principles, and History of the 
Textual Uriticasm of the New Testament.—By 
Ezra Abbott. Two lessons a week in the 
second half of the year. Fee, $10.00. 

3. Gothic and Tecelandic—Anglo- Saxon.—By 
Francis J. Child. Three lessons a week, 
on ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
at 4p. M. throughout the year, in Gothic 
and Icelandic (or in Anglo-Saxon, at the 
pleasure of the student. Fee, $39, 
Plautus—The Roman Satirists.—By George 
M. Lane. One lesson of an hour and a halt 
at 3.30 P. M., on Mondays throughout the 
year. On Plautus the first half of the 
year, and on the Roman Satirists the sec- 
ond half. Fee, $15.00. 

. Historical French Grammar—By Ferdinand 
Bocher. Once a week throughout the 
year, on Saturdays, at3 P.M. Fee, $10.00. 
The Legal Orations of Demosthenes; or (at 
the pleasure of the students), Plato’s Re- 

public and Aristotle's Ethics.—By William 

W. Goodwin, Once a week throughout 
the year, on Wednesdays, at 12 M. Fee, 
$10.00. 
The Comparative Etymology of Greek, Latin 

and Sanskrit —By James B. Greenough, 

On Thursdays, at 5 P. M., beginning Octo- 
ber 3. Eighteen lectures. Fee $5.00. 

8. The Comparative Inflections of Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit. By James B. Greenough. 

On Thursdays, at 5 P. M., beginning Octo- 
ber 5. Eighteen lectures. Fee, $5.00. 

9. The Comparative Syntax of Greek, Latin 
and Sanekrit.—By James B. Greenough. 
On Thursdays, at5 Pp. M., beginning Feb- 
ruary 25. Seventeen lectures. Fee, $5.00. 


10. Books I., IJ. and 11]. of Homer’s Iliad.— 
By Frank E. Anderson. Two lessons a 
week, for advanced students and teachers, 
during the second half of the year. Fee, 
$10.00. 

11. The Elements of Sanskrit.—By Thomas 8. 
Perry. Two lessons a week throughout 
the year. Fee, $20.00. 

12. The Early Christians as viewed by Pagan 
Authors.—By E. A. Sophocles. One lesson 
a week, on Fridays, at 11 A. M., during the 
first half of the year. Fee, $5.00. 

13. The Semi- Christian, Pseudo-Christian and 
Anti- Christian Sects of the First Three Cen- 
turies.—By E. A. Sophocles. One lesson a 
week, on Fridays, at 11 A. M., during the 
second half of the year. Fee, $5.v0. 

14. The History of the XIXth Century.—By 
Samuel Eliot. One lecture 
Wednesdays, at 4 P. M., in the see 
half of the year. Fee, $5.00. 

15. Political Economy.—By C. 
Twelve lectures in the second half of the 
year. Fee, $3.50. 

16. Jurisprudence.— By O. W. Uolmes, Jr., 


- 


or 


twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays, | 
at4 Pp. M., in the second half of the year. | é ; 
| may be attributed in some degree to 


| the precocity produced by newspaper 


Eighteen lectures. Kee, 85.00. 

1j. The History of Art.—By Charles C. Per- 
kins. One lecture a week, on Wednes- 
days, at 3 P. M., in the second half of the 
year. Fee, 35.00. 





a week, on | 
ond | temporary events, but he projects his 
F. Dunbar, | Mind into the future. 


21. Ethnology.—By Jeffries Wyman. One 
lecture a week, on Wednesdays, at 12M., 
in the second half of the year. Fee $5.00. 


22. Higher Structural Geology.—By J. D. 
Whitney. Three lessons a week in the 
second half of the year. Fee, $15.00. 

23. Entomology.—By H. A. Hagen. Private 
laboratory lessons for advanced students, 
ty a week throughout the year. Fee, 

20.00. 

24. The Botany of the Pacific States.—By Wil- 
liam H. Brewer. Six lectures, in Novem- 
ber and December. Fee, $2.00. 

25. Puleontology, with practical exercises.—By 
N.S. Shaler, three times a week, in the 
first half of the year. Fee, $15.00. 

26. Practical Exercises in Geology, and Exrcur- 
stone.—By N. 8S. Shaler, every Saturday 
when the weather permits, throughout the 
year. 
half, $5.00. 

27. The Life of the Primordial Era.—By J. B. 
Perry. One lecture a week in the first 
half of the year. Fee, $5.00. 

28. Ornithology.—By J. A. Allen. One lec- 
ture a week, beginning in December. Fee, 


$5.00. 


29. Celestial Mechanics.— By Benjamin Peirce. 
Two lectures a week, on Mondays and 
Wedne-day-, at 11 4. M., in the first half of 
the year. Fee, $10.00. 

30. Modern Methods in Geometry.—By James 


M. Peirce. Two lectures a week, on Tues- 
days and Fridays, at 12 M., in the first half 
of the year. 

31. Special Subjects of Advanced Chemistry.— 
By J. P. Cooke, Jr, One lecture a week 


throughout the year, ou Weduesdays, at 
12M. Fee, $10.00. 

32. Recent Researches in Magnetism.—By John 
Trowbridge. Twelve lectures, on Mon- 


days and Saturdays, at 3 P. M., beginning 
February 12. For 
address, James W. Harris, Secretary. 


———__—____-__ @<-————_—_——- 


EDUCATION IN NEWSPAPERS. 
E clip the following from the 
Leinster (Ireland) Jnudepend- 

ent: ** The majority of persons who 
subscribe to a newspaper regard it 
in too narrow a point of view. They 
regard it as a gossiping visitor who 
affords amusement or instruction to 
themselves. This it is, of course. 
But it may fulfil a more important 
office in a household. It may become 
a powerful auxiliary in the intellect- 
ual improvement of the young. The 
boy who reads aloud a good news- 
paper for the elder members of the 
family cannot fail to be advanced and 
elevated by his occupation. Such an 
exercise will gradually wean him 
from the puerilities, follies and toys 
of childhood. It will fill his mind 
with varied, curious, useful, and solid 
It will educate him un- 
It will, to use a vulgar 
This 
might be demonstrated by the exam- 


knowledge. 
consciously. 
phrase, make a man of him. 


One of the reasons 
why young Americans are so in- 


ple of America. 


telligent, so enterprising, so ** wide 
awake” is, that in their boyhood their 
mental aliment consisted in a great 
degree of newspapers. Schoolboys 
in America not only read, they some- 
In conse- 
quence of this, the young, keen-eyed 
American is not only abreast of con- 


times write newspapers. 


He makes 
“the time to come his own.” All 
that wonderful variety of curious in- 
vention which characterizes America 


reading. It has often been remarked 


18. Composition in Art.--By John LaFarge. | that if England rule the sea, if France 


Six lectures, on Wednesdays, in the sec- 
ond half of the year. Fee, $2.00. 

19. The History of Music.—By John K. Paine, 
on Saturdays, at 12 M.,in Boston, begin- 
ning October 19. Twenty lectures. 
$6.00. 


20. Sotany.—By Asa Gray. Twice a week 


Fee, | 


or Prussia rule the land, the future is 
the dominion of America. The news- 
paper leads their young men, as it 
were, to the bright horizon of human 


Fee fof the year, $10.00; tor either | 


further information, | 


aloft and contemplate the golden ef- 
fulgence, when, lost to other eyes, 
it illuminates the enchanted regions 
of the untrodden future. They do 
not think of what their country has 
been, but what it will be. They an- 
ticipate the time when America will 
be as populous as China, as military 
as Prussia, as maritime as England, 
as powerful as pagan Rome in the 
| plenitude of its imperial domination. 
| They not only do this, they endeavor 
to make their own country what they 
imagine. 





The youth of America are, gener- 
| ally speaking, able to discuss the im- 
| portant questions which agitate the 
minds of the greatest statesmen. In 
reading the eulogies of eminent men, 
| which so often occur in the newspa- 
| pers, a spark is sometimes struck, a 
| flame kindled, a love of fame engen- 
| dered, which animates them through 
| life to struggle for a prominent posi- 
| tion in society. There is no descrip 
tion of literature which excites so 


| 


| much attention in the old (and con- 





sequently makes so great an impres- 
| sion on the young) as a good news- 
| paper. The pinions of the intellect 
wax strong in the perusal, and be- 
come capable of a wide range of 
profitable excursion in the world of 
inquiry. To read a modern news- 
paper requires a great amount of 
information. Without a knowledge 
of geography, for instance, a news- 
paper is unintelligible. No boy who 
understands a newspaper can grow 
up a dolt, a mope, achild-man. He 
must be capable of conversation on 
the greatest subjects of popular dis- 
cussion. In short, the father who 
refuses or fails, for the sake of a pal- 
try expenditure, to introduce a news- 
paper into his household, deprives 
his children of a great intellectual 
inheritance. He inflicts an irrepar- 
able injury on his offspring. 


4~>-® 
+?e 


EXPENSE OF RUNNING AN AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGE. 


, | ‘HE following paragraph clipped 
from Zhe Democrat shows that 


the oldest American College costs 
near a million per annum. 


The income of Harvard College, last 
year, was $829,149—$8, 353.25 less than its 
expenses. The deficiency has been made 
up by a private donation. There are 115 
officers of instruction and government, 
| against 99 of last year. The total num- 
| ber of students is 1,081, against 1,189 last 
| year. Of the students, 619 are under- 
| graduates. 


| Is not this near or quite the sum 
| required by a first class German Uni- 
_versity? Can some one of our read- 
| ers answer this question? Of course 

it is understood that there are things 
that cannot be bought for money— 
‘such for example as the museums 
_and libraries that have been collect- 
ing for centuries, as well as a corps 


of professors of the highest order, &c. 
—_—__——__e- © +e —____—__ 








A FREE, self-conscious, self-con- 
trolled manhood is to be produced 
only through universal public educa- 
tion at public cost ; and, as this is the 
object of our government, it is proper 


from April 26 to June 10, 1872. with labor. | k20Wledge, where, like the Arcadi-| for our government to provide this 


atory work. Fee, $5.00. 


ans pursuing the sun, they stand 


| means, and at the cost of the people. 
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WORK FOR THE SEASON. 


N’Y is the time for directors |, 


and teachers to figure on the 
estimates which they are required by 
law to make on or before the third 
Saturday in April. The last years 
taxes are just paid, or if not are de- 
linquent, and the directors know just 
about what they ought to estimate for 
in order to raise the sum of money 
they require for the coming year, 
after taking into account all expenses, 
abatements, delays and delinquen- 
cies. If the amount collected fall 
short of the estimate, let this be taken 
into cofsideration now, and make 
estimates proportionally higher. If 
they should happen to collect more 
money than they require, of which 
there is little "danger, it will not be 
lost. Let school boards imitate the 
example of the enterprising board of 
whose meeting we give a cut on an- 
other page, and get at their estimates 
in time. We give below the law, 
and the necessary forms. Sec. 14 
says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in 
each sub-district, on or before the third 
Saturday in April of each year, to for- 
ward to the township clerk an estimate of 
the amount of funds necessary to sustain 
the schools in their respective districts for 
a period of not less than four or not more 
than six months, and to discharge any 
indebtedness caused by insufficiency of 
previous estimates; in such estimates 
stating clearly the amount deemed requi- 
site for each and every item of expense, 
and in case the directors in any sub-district 
shall fail to take and return the enumera- 
tion aforesaid and the estimate required 
by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
township clerk to employ a competert 
person to take such enumeration and make 
such estimate, and to allow such person a 
reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 

FORM OF LOCAL DIRECTORS’ ESTIMATE. 
To the Clerk of Township No.— 

County of- : 

The undersigned, directors of sub-dis- 
trict No.—, township No.—, in the 
county of: , do respectfully submit 
the following estimate of the amount of 
money necessary to sustain the public 
school in said sub-district for the period 
of months during the present year: 




















STATEMENT OF ESTIMATE.| DOLLS. , CENTS. 





Teacher’s wages 
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URC deci 52% sGS.c Gouden | 
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Contingent expenses.......|.... ... Roca Sens 








Dated this —— day of , 18—. 


, Directors. 














ORTHOGRAPHY. 


HO does not remember the 

old fashioned and still prev- 

alént way of teaching this branch. 
Memory will sufficiently illustrate 
its severity ; experience, its fallacy. 
While many have been deterred 
from an eager pursuit after knowl- 
edge, others have actually cast aside 
all thoughts of rising intellectually, 
and in consequence have neglected, 
and afterwards despised, ‘ book 
learning,” simply because their child 
nature has been warped by an inju- 
dicious treatment. 


Set upon a high bench, iechene:| 
and compelled to learn and repeat 
from memory a long list.of unmean- 
ing words, is it any wonder those 
infant eyes should tire, that form 
become bent and consumptive, that 
tender mind discouraged. Who has 
not felt the effect of a good hearty 
song or other vocal exercise, and 
who does not feel better afterwards? 
Why is this so? Simply because 
it is our nature.. Man was cursed, 
but still he was left transient means 
of enjoyment. This is’ one; life, 
health, and vigor demand it. The 
sickly diseased nature but rarely 
sings, why deny these little ones that 
privilege? Why not throw aside the 
spelling book, rigid though it may 
be, and gathering our little flock 
around the “ chart,” or black board, 
let them sing out the A, B, C, D? 
It will save time, and improve them 
both physically and _ intellectually. 
Afterwards let them have a slate (or 
even a piece of one) and try to imi- 
tate the letters. Could we not * kill 
two birds with one stone” thereby, 
and conquer a portion of that rest- 
lessness common to children. Prac- 
tically, orthography (right writing) 
depends upon the eye; memory can 
do but little; the rude sweep of 
time obliterates all rules, and leaves 
naught but the nature. 

Orthoepy requires a careful ear and 
frequently a good memory. Our 
common language is not always that 
of education. Here lies one great 
difficulty, which can only be removed 
by the teacher, and that orally. 
Written rules are not worth a snap 
of the finger; naught but the 
teacher’s voice can give a proper 
idea of the sound, and even then it 
requires a proper training of the 
vocal organs, which can best be done 
in concert. There are numbers in 
our midst who can_ understand 
written words, but yet when they 
are compelled to pronounce, do so 
with a hesitancy that cripples their 
speech, and leads them to drop all 
but the most common forms of 
expression. All this could be 
avoided by a proper drilling in con- 
cert. I can still hear my teacher 
going over the old vowel sounds, A, 
A, A, &c. Even the laughable 
attempts we made to sound the 
aspirates are fresh as yesterday. 
My practice has been to drill the 
classes on the terminations (particu- 
larly), and, by striking at the knot, 
gain the more easy parts with less 
trouble, and I find that it can only 
be done properly in concert. There 
is more to be gained in taking a 
word to pieces than some are aware 
of. When we consider that we are 
building up a second nature, depend- 
ing upon a willing mind, and that 
all our work is in vain (or nearly sc) 
if we attempt to force instruction, 
will it not be wiser to take that 
method which is most encouraging, 
and, by smoothing the way, lead our 
protege rejoicingly up the steep way 
of knowledge into the temple of 





BOOK CLUBS. | pay for a number of the leading maga- 
BOOK and Magazine Club | zines of the country, and to purchase 
might be organized in every quite a number of fresh books, and a 
school district in the West and South | very small monthly contribution will 
with great profit. Let adozen persons | keep the concern alive. The follow- 
fond of reading combine their means, | ing are all the by-laws and regula- 
and though too small to afford much | tions required. Such an institution 
latitude to individuals, the aggregate may prove the nucleus of a valuable 


will often be enough to subscribe and | 


OF 





II. —Any member keeping this volume longer 





local library. 


RULES OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUB, 


» MO. 


I.—Every member of the Club, beginning with him whose name is placed by the Secretary on 
the cover hereof, shall be entitled to read this Volume or Magazine in the order of the names below 
given, and after perusal shall deliver it tothe next. The last in order shall deliver it to the Secretary. 


than the period below designated shall pay to the 


Club a fine of five cents for every day’s detention of the same. 





NAMES. 


RECEI 


John P. Smith 
Geo. H. Morgan................. 
A. D. Anderson................- 
Goo.'A. Newoombs..<.icess.0ss 
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PREMIUM CONTINUED. 

E want it distinctly understood 

that the Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary which we send for ¢we/ve 
subscribers to the AMERICAN JourR- 
NAL OF EpucarTION is the largest, 
best, and most complete edition, con- 
taining 1,840 pages and 3,000 en- 


plication. We will not insure a 
position for this, but will render 
teachers desiring positions, or per- 
sons desiring teachers, all the aid 
in our power. We obtained situa- 
tions for nearly five hundred teachers 
last year. 
TEACHERS WANTED. 
No. 55. A lady for a seminary in 





gravings. Price, $12.00. 

We want to put one of these Dic- 
tionaries into every school in the 
West and South, and shall be glad 
to send circulars and all necessary 
instructions as to ‘* How to Get it,” 
promptly. 

‘‘Ten Times One is Ten,” is an- 
other offer we make for 7wo new 
subscribers, for the cash, $3.00 in 
advance. It is a book which it will 
do to read and circulate. 


- #ee—- 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





HE applications to the editor of 

the American Fournal of Edu- 
cation for good teachers in the West 
and Southwest have become so 
numerous that we have established, 
for the benefit of all concerned, a 
‘Teachers Bureau.” Those desiring 
teachers are requested to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

ist, Their age ; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

In this way parties will be brought 
directly in contact at once, and we 
shall hope to make the Bureau, in 
the future as it has been in the past, 
of essential service to all. 

This work has already assumed 
such proportions as to consume near- 
ly the who:e time of one individual 
for several months in the year, so that 
we find ourselves obliged to charge 


Missouri, must speak French and 
German fluently, also be able to teach 
music. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 168. Two ladies as assistants 
in some good school; have had five 
years experience. 

No. 169. A’ gentleman and his 
two daughters as teachers of the 
English branches; can also instruct 
in the modern languages. Has spent 
five years in Florence, Italy. 

No. 170. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as teacher in some 
good school; has had two years ex- 
perience. 

No. 171. A graduate of Colby 
University, Me., as a teacher; has 
taught ten terms in District and two 
terms in High Schools. Has good 
referencés. 

No. 172. A young man would like 
to take charge of some good school 
in the West; has good references. 


Oe 


HERE will be a Convention 
of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation of the 2d Cong. District at 
Kirkwood, Mo., on Jan. 25th and 
26th, for the purpose of organizing a 
District Institute, in accordance with 
plans adopted by the State Superin- 
tendent of Missouri. The exercises 
will be such as are usually connected 
with these gatherings. Lectures and 
discussions will be under the direction 
of Hon. John Monteith, who will 
conduct the exercises. 





E invite the attention of School 
Boards in Missouri and other 

States, who propose issuing bonds, 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Sam’] 
A. Gaylord & Co., Stock and Bond 
Brokers, in this number of the Jour- 





ANOTHER DISTRICT CONVENTION © 


a small fee, to save us from actual Nat. This firm are highly recom- 
loss. From and after this issue, we| mended by bankers anJ business men 
shall charge each applicant for a| for promptness and integrity, and 
position, and each person applying | having houses both here and in New 
for a teacher, the sum of ome dollar| York, possess the best facilities for 





wisdom. W.W. 


in advance, for inserting their ap-| negotiating any kind of securities. 
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Book Motices, 





Mary QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER LATEST 
ENGLISH HIsTORIAN. By James F. 
Meline. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
For sale by Soule, Thomas & Winsor, 
St. Louis. 


The controversy regarding the 
character of the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots has been renewed by the pub- 
lication of Mr. Froude’s History, in 
which a view is taken quite con- 
trary to that of most modern writers. 
It is difficult for one to whom the 
authorities quoted are not accessible 
to judge of the charges brought 
against Mr. Froude by this writer. 
His book is racy, well written, and 
externally attractive. 

Tue ArT OF TEACHING ScHooL. ByJ. R. 

Sypher. 

Mr. Sypher is one of the most in- 
dependent thinkers and writers we 
have on this subject, and it is said 
that his new and original treatment 
of the public school question will not 
fail to invest the work with interest, 
and to invoke a spirited discussion of 
his views, as well as to arouse school 
authorities, teachers and patrons to 
an investigation of the character and 
scope of public school education. 
THe Ricut One. By Marie Sophia 

Schwartz. Translated from the Swed- 

ish by Selma Borg and Maria A. Brown. 


Boston : Lee & Shepard. Soule, Thomas 
& Winsor, St. Louis. 


Madame Schwartz adds this to her 
list of unexceptionable novels. She 
is happy in having translators who 
are able to do her justice. 

READING Lessons IN STENO-PHONOGRA- 

Puy, by Eliza B. Burns. 

This is a very neat little work in 
flexible covers, adapted to the use of 
students who have made some pro- 
gress in phonography. Published by 
Burns & Co., No. 33 Park Row, New 
York. Price 50 cents. 


E. Steiger, Nos. 22 & 24 Frankfort 
street, New York, announces a large 
variety of German works, including 
all the authors, in styles specially ad- 
apted for holiday gifts. Among them 
are a layge number of elegantly illus- 
trated books. Those who wish to 
purchase German books will do well | 
to examine his catalogue. 

Mr. Steiger has introduced recently 





a style of maps and globes showing | 
natural features of the earth’s surface | 
in relief. They are admirable for | 
primary schools, and are particularly | 
adapted for the use of the blind. | 
They are sold at prices that are within | 
the reach of every school district. 


Magazine Rotices. 
Our Young Folks, for January, 
contains the initial chapters of J. T. 


Trowbridge’s new story, ““ A Chance 
for Himself,” of which nothing better 





Old and New (Roberts Bros., 


Boston) is called a monthly, but its 
publishers give full measure, and add 
a thirteenth number, which they call 
The Christmas Locket, and which 
is a feast of good things from all the 
best regular contributors. Yet it is 
no more than a good specimen num- 
ber. An evidence of the popularity 
of the serial stories published hitherto 
in Old and New, is found in the fact 
that allof them have been subse- 
quently issued in book form and have 
been extensively circulated. 


The Galaxy (Sheldon & Co., New 
York) is full of thoughtful articles 
adapted to the tastes of every mem- 
ber of an intelligent family. It is 
distinguished for serials of high char- 
acter, and discusses current topics 
with vigor and vivacity. ‘* Scientific 
Miscellany ” constitutes a new attrac- 
tion in each number. 


We have seen with regret the last 
of Every Saturday as an illustrated 
newspaper. We know nothing of 
the reasons which have prompted the 
publishers to abandon this form of 
publication, but are confident that 
the work they have done is not lost- 
Every Saturday has introduced to 
the American public a higher order 
of popular art than has hitherto been 
accessible save to a few. Its altera- 
tion of form will leave a field for some 
one else to occupy, which we hope 
will not long be vacant. The paper 
will resume its original form and will 
be filled with the same variety of 
choice family reading for which it 
has always been distinguished. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company’s reprint of the London 
Quarterly Review for October fully 
equals any of the other numbers of 
the valuable series of periodicals 
which that house has been so long 
engaged in supplying to the reading 
public. The interest and variety of 
its contents may be seen from the fol- 
lowing brief enumeration: 1. Spirit- 
ualism and its Recent Converts; 2. 
Byron and Tennyson ; 3. Beer, Brew- 
ing, and Public Houses; 4. Guicci- 
ardini’s Personal and Political Rec- 
ords; 5. Continued Mismanagement 
of the Navy; 6. Industrial Monopo- 
lies ; 7, Jowett’s Plato ; 8. Army Ad- 
ministration and Government Policy ; 
g. The Commune and the Interna- 
tionale. It is claimed by the pub- 
lishers that the periodicals issued by 
them do not fail to discuss the most 


interesting and important events of 


the day in a comprehensive manner, 
nearly approaching historical com- 
pleteness; and, taking this closing 


_ number of the year as a Specimen, this 
: claim has a solid foundation, for there 


Publishing Co., and which now con- 
sists of the London Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, Westminister, and British 
Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and which are furnished 
either separately or together at the 
following low scale of prices, less 
than half the cost of the originals : 

Terms of Subscription.—Any one 
Review, $4; any two, $7; any three, 
$10; all four, $12; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $4; Blackwood and one 
Review, $7; Blackwood and two 
Reviews, $10; Blackwood and three 
Reviews, $13; Blackwood and four 
Reviews, $15. 





Educational fntelligence, 


ALABAMA. 

We are glad to observe that at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Edu- 
tion of Alabama, held at Mont- 
gomery, the President submitted to 
the Board a resolution of the Faculty 
of the University, recommending a 
continuance of Prof. Lupton as Chair- 
man of the Faculty, and ex officio 
President of the University, which 
was adopted. 

Prof. Lupton then made an address 
to the Board, representing the insti- 
tution as in a prosperous condition. 
The Faculty are working in entire 
harmony, and receiving the most en- 
couraging letters from all parts of the 
country. The speaker referred to 
his own experience, not only as a 
student but as a professional educator 
in different institutions of learning ; 
and he did not hesitate to say, that, 
-all things considered, the University 
was in as good condition and had 
before it as flattering prosp<cts as its 
most ardent friends could reasonably 
expect. 


TENNESSEE. 

A party, writing to the Record, 
says: ‘If our people would now or- 
thoroughly and earnestly, 
they would soon find a very happy 
and beneficial change in our edu- 
cational policy. There are now 
school funds in the hands of our 
County Trustee amounting to some 
$7,000; and if the scholastic popu- 
lation is reported by the first of Oc- 
tober next, the fund would probably 
be increased to $10,000, which would 
give one-half the population of the 
county the benefit of at least five 
months’ school.” 

We commend these statements to 
the consideration and action of the 
friends of popular education in Ten- 
nessee. 


ganize 


ter than to sustain good schools. 








No investment of time or money | 
on the part of parents will pay bet- | 


antagonistic to my views that I thought 
it out of question for me to vote for this 
bond-bill. But, upon a close examination 
into the matter, I have changed my mind. 
I could not possibly close my eyes to the 
fact that, in voting against the bill before 
us, I would vote against the necessary 
means to perfect the organization of a 
system of public free schools, so indispen- 
sably necessary to the promotion of the 
most sacred, and even of the material, in- 
terests of our young and undeveloped 
State. Believing furthermore, as I do, 
that the early and firm establishment of 
that system of free schools is required by 
the civilization of the age, as well as by 
the true principles of Republicanism, I 
strongly feel myself under the obligation— 
I feel it as a sacred duty resting upon me— 
to voté for the loan proposed, in order to 
effect and complete as early as possible 
the organization of a system of general 
education of the people.” Se 


That sentiment has the right ring 
to it. “That the early and firm estab- 
lishment of a system of free schools 
is required by the civilization of the 
age,” is a sentiment that reflects credit 
alike on the heart and head of the 
man who utters it, and votes to main- 
tain it, no true citizen will deny. 

A VinpicaTion.—An ex-school 
supervisor named Waldron published 
charges of corruption and jobbing 


against Superintendent De Gress, 
whereupon the Superintendent de- 
manded an investigation, which was 
granted, the Senate appointing a 
committee consisting of Hon. G. T. 
Ruby, Hon. W. A. Saylor, and Hon. 
Thos. H. Baker. The report of the 
committee completely exonerates him 
from even the suspicion of fraudulent 
or dishonorable dealings, and shows 
that the allegations were not only 
false but impossible. The vindica- 
tion is as complete as the slander 
was public. The committee say: 


We present in the testimony and papers 
herewith submitted the most complete 
and thorough vindication of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and an ex- 
position of the workings and management 
of the Bureau of Public Education that 
cannot fail of the happiest results in the 
interests of the public and the people of 
our great State. 


TEACHERS WANTED.—The San 
Antonio Express says ; 


We are informed that school teachers 
are very much needed in this part of the 
country, to whom good wages will be 
paid. Not half of the public schools are 
yet in operation for want of suitable 
teachers. The wages paid are from thirty- 
five to one hundred and ten dollars per 
month, All classes of teachers aré need- 
ed, more of the lower than the higher 
grade, as many of the pupils are yet to 
visit the school house for the first time. 

The public schools in this State are 
permanent, notwithstanding the predic- 
tions of ignorance, and will go hand in 
hand with civilization and intelligence. 
They have erected as monuments, more 
enduring than marble and brass, the 
school-house and church. They must be 
filled, one with the youths of this land, 
thirsting after science and the arts; the 
other with devotion and praise. There 
are plenty of teachers in other States 
who might find ready employment here. 
We hope they will come at once and as- 
sist in educating our State. The field is 
large and the laborers few. Come on then 
to the Empire State of the South, where 
there is to be glory gained as well as 
| glory given. 





VIRGINIA. 
| The public schools in Virginia, 
| three thousand in number, are prin- 





| 


~ 8060 a fo 


— Ss 


can be said than that it is a sequel to. is hardly any division of the great |‘/ TEXAS. | cipally attended by colored children. 


‘Jack Hazard,” and equal to it—we | army of readers but will find some | The Public School system of Texas, | The school houses are owned by 
can’t say defter till we see the end. | subject in the above brief list which under the able supervision of Hon. | whites, who also pay the taxes for 
The whole table of contents is un-| has occupied its attention during the | J. C. DeGress, is drawing to itself the | educating one hundred thousand col- 
usually attractive, and the illustra- | past year. | support and coéperation of the best | ored pupils. In commenting on the 
tions copious. ‘Crusoe Life” is cer- | Those desirous of making a good | enon of alt parties. Ona proposition | above fact the Richmond Exguérer 
tified to be the actual experience of | selection of periodicals for the com- | to issue bonds to provide the means \says: “We are the warm friends 
the writer for more than five months ing year are unhesitatingly recom- | for sustaining the schools, Hon. Mr. | of the system, and want to see our 
on an island in the Pacific—and the | mended to take one or all of the) Hertzberg, one of the Senators, said: | colored population instructed and 
boys will devour it eagerly. series issued by the Leonard Scott! “Bonded loans have always been so | elevated and improved in every way. 
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LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


. STYLES FOR SPRING. 


GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTAS § BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth 8t., ST. LOUIS. 


JNO. A. SMITHERS, 
UNDERTAKER, 


517 Chesnut St. 








ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 


Alexander Martin, Esq. , International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Sagres in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcok, Esq. and Hon. George A, Ma- 
dill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court) , Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court), Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal J urisprudence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on 
examination, until January Ist, 1873. For par- 
ticulars address 


G. M. STEWART, Deanof Law Faculty, 
203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


VICK’S 
Floral Guide for 1872. 


HE First Edition of Two Hundred Thousand 

copies just published. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, in two colors, and illus- 
trated with over THrEx HuNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and 


TWO COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and instructive Catalogne and 
Floral Guide in the world—1l12 pages, giving 
thorough directions for the culture of Flowers 
and Vegetables, ornamenting grounds, making 
walks, etc. 

A Christmas present for my customers, but 
forwarded to any who apply by mail, for 10 cents, 
only one-quarter the cost. 


Address, JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Kirks- 
cAz Mo, AL ! eas ‘Aug.29 and 
oses June 21. Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMISsION.—To be admitted females 
must be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
sign a declaration of intention to teach in the 
= schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- 
ion such as is required for a second grade county 
certificate. EXPENSES — Tuition is free. Anin- 
cidental fee of $5 a term is charged. Board, 














including rooms, light, fuel, is $3.50 per week. 
. Self 4 ing » light, ’ pe: 


costs about half as much, For 
catalogue, containing full particulars, address 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


GENTS WANTED-—For the following 
A MAPs, which are having a rapid sale: 
New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and !ndian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas, 
New Sectional — of Missouri. 

Also, Charts, P’ 
Picture Fra 





and see our terms. Address, 
E. H. ROSS, Western Map Em 


3 rium, 
Liberal terms to dealers. 


—#H. & L. CHASE, | 


BACS, 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Bur' 
Wnsen 


Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for 
Corn, Wool Bran, Flour, Potatoes, 
Seeds, Dried Frui 


ts, Salt 
Hams, etc., etc. ; 


| 


PUBLISHERS, 


| Cloth, $1.75. 


GINN BROTHERS, — 


BOSTON. 


| 

| 

7. | 
CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. I!lus- | 
trated ina Philological Commentary on his Julius | 
Cesar, by Gkorce L. Craik, Queen’s College, | 
Belfast Edited by W. J Rous, Cambridge. | 


(>, HUDSON'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE : 
Plays selected and prepared, with Notes and 
Introductions; for use in families. 

Volume I., containing As You Like it, The 
Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, first and 
second of King Henry the Fourth, Julius 
Cesar, and Hamlet. 

Volume II., containing The Tempest, the 
Winter’s Tale, King Henry the Fitth, ing 
Richard the Third, King Lear, Macbeth, an 
Antony and Cleopatra. , 

And Hudson’s Life, Art,’ and Characters of 
Shakespeare—2 vols. ¢ vols. , cloth, $9 00. 


HUDSON’S LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS 
OF SHAKESPEARE, Including an Historical 


Sketch of the Origin and Growth of the Drama 
in England, with Studies in the Poet’s Dra- 
matic Architecture, Delineation of Character, 
Humor, Style, and Moral Spirit; also with 
Critical Discourses on the following plays: 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Merch- 
ant of Venice, the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Much Ado About oa As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, Ali’s Well that Ends Well, 
Measure for Measure, The Tempest, The 
Winter’s Tale, King John, King Richard the 
Second, King Henry the Fourth, King Henry 
the Fifth, King Richa.d the Third, King 
Henry the Eighth, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Cesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Othello, Cymbeline and Corio- 
anus. In2volumes. Cloth, per vol., $2.50. 

HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Selected 
and prepared for use in Schools, Clubs Classes 
and Families; with introductions and notes. By 
the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Two Scries, cloth, 
$2.50 each. . y 

OUR WORLD; or, First Lessons in Geography. 
Revised Edition, with new Maps. By Mar 3 
Hau. Wholesale, 75 cts. Retail, 94 cts. 


TABLES OF LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONO- 
METRIC FUNCTIONS To THREE AND Four 
PLACES OF DECIMALS. By James Mills Pierce 
University Professor of Mathematics at Harvard 
University. Cloth, wholesale 60c., retail 75 cts. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, In Four 
Books. For Public Schools. By Julius Eichberg, 
J.B. Sharland, L. W. Mason, H_ E. Holt, Su- 
pervisors of Music in Public Schools of Boston, 

PRIMARY OR First Music READER, 30 cts. 

INTERMEDIATE Mvsic ReapDeR, including the 
Second and Third Music Readers, 62 cts. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS. By Luther 
Whiting Mason. In four Series$ 40 Charts each. 
Price $10.00 each series. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHER. A Prac- 
tical Guide for Teaching Vocal Music to Young 
Children; by L. W. Mason. Price 60 cts. 


Se GRAMMAR. ity Wm. W 
DWIN’S GREEK G: . Ry Wm. W. 
Sen Ph. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Liter- 
ature in Harvard University. Half Morocco. 
Wholesale $1.25; retail $1.56. ite 

GREEK MOODS AND TENSFS. 4th Edition. 
By Wm. W. Goodwin. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth; $1.75. 

GOODWIN’S GREEK READER. Consisting of 
extracts from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus. and 
Thucydides; being a full equivalent for the seven 
books of the Aualesis, now required for admis- 
sion at Harvard With Maps, Notes, References 
to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and parallel refer- 
ences to Crosby’s and Hadley’s Grammars 
Edited by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
College, and J. H. Allen, Cambridge. Half Mo- 
racco; wholesale $1.60, retail $2 00. 

LEIGHTON’S GREEK LESSONS. Prepared to 
accompany Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. ig * 
F. Leighton, Master of Melrose High School. Half 
morocco; price $1.25. 

D) & SCOTT’S GREEK-ENG. LEXICON. 

Abridged from the New Oxford Edition. 13th 
ed. Morocco back, wholesale $2.40, retail $3.00. 


“AUVONAAT NI awassy 








Sheep binding, .80, 50. 
Same, unabridged. 4to., morocco back, $12.00. 
LATIN. 


ALLEN’S LATIN READER, 12mo. 518 pages. 
Consisting of selections from Cwsar, Curtius, 
Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, Terence, 
Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, with Notes and a 
General Vocabulary of Latin of more than 16,000 
words, references, etc. Half morocco, $2.50. 

N’S LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. F. 
Allen. yi tain Gh $1.25 chided vs 

MAD ’ AMMAR. Jar y - 
vised by Thos A. Thatcher, Yale College. Half 
morocco; wholesale $2 50, retail $3.00. 
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Baaeine, Twink, AND Szeconp Hanp Bags. 
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printed to order. 


No. 17 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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by the publishers 
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CHI CAGO an the BAST 
ILLINOIS CENTR'L RAILROAD 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO. 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 


i Leave Arrive 
Chicago Day Exp. (Sun. ex ) 7:45a.m. 11:15 p.m 
Chicago Night Ex. (Sat. ex.)..6:15a.m. 7.00a.m 








ST. LOUIS and CAIRO 
SHORT LINE. 


32 Mites Savep Gorne Soutu! 


This is the shortest and quickest route to, 
AZTBE POINTS SOUTH, 
Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 


‘ P Leave Arrive 
Lightning Line (Sun.ex.)..8:00a.m. 9:40 p.m. 
Night Express, daily ...... 8:20p.m. 7:00 a.m 


ST. LOUIS and DUBUQUE. 


Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office for— 


Leave Arrive 
Dubuque Exp. (Sun. ex.)....7:45a.m. 11:15 p.m 
Dubuque Night Ex. (Sat.ex )6:15p.m. 7.00a.m 
This is the direct route to the North and North- 
w 


est. 
cgPalace Sleeping Cars on all night trains. 
Ticket Office 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Agent. 


TLANTIC & PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now Open 364 Miles §.W. from St. Lonis, 


Through Time Table, Sept. 24, 1871, 





No. 1. No. 3. 

Leave 8t. Louis ..... 8:00 a.m. 6:30p.m. 
Dé dunicsic nace’ 1:43 p.m. 12:19 a.m. 

*‘* Lebanon ... .....6:554 p.m. 4:13 a.m. 
* Springfield....... 8:25 p.m. 7:05 a.m. 
06 OS COE sv cccvscccacccesses 10:05 a.m. 
OE I ic caisisid's ces snsadecese cus 10:47 a.m. 
OS. SEINE oo. s:cctenceenccesesces 11:08 a.m. 
We PE iincide.cwecccceusexceseves 11:52 p.m 
Fy ring ss nncce. cnscccneqsqnaee 2:00 p.m 

CONNECTIONS: 


At Granby with Stages for Carthage; at Neosho 

with stages for Fayetteville, Bentonville and Ft 
Smith; at Vinita with Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, making this the shortest and quickest 
route to Fort Gibson, Sherman, Preston, Fort 
Arbuckle, Fort Sill, Fort Smith, and all points 
in the Indian Territory and Texas, Sleeping Car 
on ‘‘No. 3.’’ 
A very important branch or feeder to the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Railroad, running through Pierce 
City, in Lawrence county, and through Jasper 
county to the Interior of Southern Kansas, isnow 
being graded, and will soon be completed and in 
operation. an 

For rates on freight or information apply to 
General Offices, corner of Sixth and Walnut sts., 
or at Freight Depot, cor. Seventh and Cerre sts. 

xg Through Tickets for sale at 115 N. Fourth 
street, and at Depot corner Seventh and Poplar 


streets. 
A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t. 
8. A. FORD, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


MIssOoOURI 


PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


TIME TABLE, SEPT. 24, 1871. 





‘6 Denver........ 7:00 AM 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


Or transfer of any kind between St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, State Line, Atchison 
and Fort tt. Sleeping Cars run through on 
**No. 3’? which runs daily. ‘‘No. 1’’ runs daily 
except Sundays. 

THROUGH TICKETS FOR SALE 
And reliable information cheerfully given at 115 
North Fourth street, and at Depot, cor. Seventh 
and Poplar streets, St. Louis. 


E, A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 





P. KENNEDY’S, 
‘ Three important 
Spectrum Analysis, ise: ose 
ously cheap; only 25 cents. For sale by all book- 
CHARLES ©. CHATFIELD & CO.. 


| Wedding Card Engraver, 
lectures by Profs. 
disti ished English Scientists. Beautifull 
inguis , nglish Scien’ — eat iy 
sellers, or sent postage paid on receipt of price 
ew Haven, Conn 


Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Supt. 


No. 1. No. 3. 
Leave St. Louis.. 8:25AM 5:10 PM 
Ar. Sedalia...... . 645 PM 2:15 AM 
“ FortScott. ... 4:15 AM 8:45 AM 
“6 Kansas City .10:25 PM 6:30 AM 
“‘ Leavenw’th..12:05 AM 8:25 AM 
** Atchison...... 1:40AM 9:20 AM 
66 St. Joseph.... 3:15 AM 10:50 AM 
*“ Omaha........ 9:30 AM 5:00 PM 
‘“ BLawrence.... 1:00 AM 11:15 AM 
‘6 Topeka ...... . 2:30 AME 1:20 PM. 
‘6 Brookville... 9:30AM 9:00 PMI 
“6 Sheridan..... 7:30PM .......... 


THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 


nt. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 


So Rint Outward-bound. Trains leave Plum St. 

Station as follows: 

— Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 

a: a.m. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express daily 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—3:20 p.m. 

Both the above connect with the Mobile & Ohio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

—= Accommodation (Sundays excepted) at 

: m. 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except Sun- 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m.; 

8:55 a.m.; 9:40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2:25 p.m.; 6:40 

p.m.; 10:45 p,m. 

Carondelet Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 
p.m., and 3:15 p.m. 

Inward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m. 

and 10:30 p.m. 

33-Through Freight forwarded to and from all 


points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t. 
W. BR. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


NEW SHORT LINE! 
EVANSVILLE ROUTE SOUTH, 


VIA THE 


St. Lonis and Southeastern Railway. 


Only 16 Hours to Nashville and only 8 
Hours to Evansville. 
She Passenger Trains daily to Evansville 
Nashville, Cairo, and all points South and 
Southeast, equipped with elegant Day Cars, Air 
Brakes and Patent Couplers, assuring safety and 
comfort to travellers. 


Pullman.s Palace Slee: Coaches on 
Night oh ty ” 


On and after December 3d, omnibusas will 
leave Ticket Office, No. 209 North Fourth street, 
as follows: 

6:45 a.m., Mail and Express. 
1:40 p.m., Nashville Express. 
6:30 p.m., Cairo Express. 

This is the only direct route for EVANSVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, and all points in TENNESSEE, 
GEORGIA, ALABAMA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
and FLORIDA. 

Freight promptly forwarded, and through bills 
of Lading given. For further information apply 
atthe Freight Depot, corner of Carr street and 
Levee, or at General Office, No. 206 South 


Fourth street. 
JOHN LEE, Jr., Sup’t. 
JOHN W. MASSE, 
Gen’] Freight and Ticket Agent. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


INDIANAPOLIS SHORT LINE, 


The Pioneer Through Line and 
Shortest Route to New York. 


FIVE TRAINS DAILY 


Ls THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 
:00 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 
00 a.m. (Sundays excepted). Eastern Fast Line. 
35 p.m. —- excepted). Accommodation, 
00 p.m. (Sai ys ex). Chicago “~ Express. 
00 p.m. (Saturdays ex). Through N. Y. Express. 
Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 

Run on this line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW 

YORK and LOUISVILLE, without change. 
This isthe ONLY LINE RUNNING 

gi THROUGH TO NEW YORK, via 

ttsburg and Philadelphia. 

All trains for Chieago and Indianapolis run 








7 
8: 
3 
6 
6 


through without change of cars. All connections 
at and beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. ‘Tickets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut, and at all offices in Hotels. 
Call for them via VANDALIA Route. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E. FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
J. E. SIMPSON, Gen’! Superintendent. 


F. WM. RAEDER, 


Architect of Public Schools of St. Lonis, 


Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 
Vlive sts. Refers to the following buildings erect- 
ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Web- 
ster Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis; Washington University Extension, 
First Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, Mo. 
School and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a 
specialty and orders from the country promptly 
tended to. 








A PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


HO is considered one of the most distin- 
WwW. guished Pianists in the country, as well 
as iner of the Voice, gives also instruction on 
the Organ and in composition, etc., and whocan 
produce the best of testimonials in the achieved 
success with his method of — wishes a 
Professorship in some Seminary or Co lege. Best 
references given Address A. MOZART, 

Office Journal of Education. 
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HARVARD. 
UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Comprises the following Departments: 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Tue University Lectures. 
THE Diviniry ScHOooL. 
Tue Law ScHOOL. 


Tue Mepicat Scuoot. (In Boston.) 


Tue DentTAt Scoot. (In Boston.) 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Tue ScHooL OF MINING AND PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY. 


Tue Bussty INstTituTIon (a School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.) 


THe Botranic GARDEN. 
Tue ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 
THE MusEuM OF COMPARATIVE ZOGLOGY. 


Tue PrABsopy Musrum OF AMERICAN 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


THE EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Academic year begine in all departments 
on the Thursday following the last Wednesday 
in September, and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June. There is a recess at Christmas. 


ADMISSION.—The first examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard College is held in each year on 
the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in June, beginning on Thurs- 
day, at 8 a.m. The second examination for 
admission to Harvard College is held each year 
on the Thursday, Friday and Saturday following 
the last Wednesday in September, beginning on 
Thursday, at 8 a.m. 

The examinations for admission to the Engineer- 
ing Course in the Scientific School, to the Mining 
School, and to the Bussey Institution, are held on 
the Thursday following the last Wednesday in 
September, beginning at 9 a. m. 

There are examinations for admission to ad- 
vanced standing in the Medical School in the week 
preceding the last Wednesday in September 


Candidates for admission to the Divinity School, 
unless they are Bachelors of Arts, must pass an 
examination in some of the Latin Classical 
authors, and in the Greek text of the Gospels. 

There are no examinations for admission to the 
Law Schdol, Medical School, Dental School, 
Lawrence Scientific Schoo] (except for the course 
of Engineering), Episcopal Theological School, 
or University Lectures. 


Drorxes.—The University confers the ordinary 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor 
of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Medicine, Civil 
Engineer, and Mining Engineer, but only afer 
thorough public examination, and a residence at 
the University of at least one year. After the 
year 1872 the ordinary degree of Master of Arts 
will only be given upon examination. 


Frrs AND Exrensrs.—The tuition fee for the 
year is $150 in most of the departments of the 
University; in the Medical School it is $200; in 
the second year at the Law School $100, and in 
the third year $50; in the Dental School, $110 for 
the session of four months and a half; in the 
Divinity School, $50 for the year. There are 
separate fees for the separate courses of University 
Lectures, which are proportionate to the number 
of lectures in each course, the charge for one 
lecture a week throughout the Academic year 
being $10. In the Episcopal Theological School; 
tuition and room-rent are free 

The expenses of an economical student in any 
department of the University, exclusive of tuition, 
clothes, and traveling, may be estimated at from 
$200 to $400 a year, according to his necessities 
and capacities. In Harvard College and the 
Divinity School there are large funds for aiding 
poor students. In the Bussey Institution the 
tuition fee will be remitted to poor, meritorious 
students. 


For fuller information about any department of 
the University, address 


J. W. HARRIS, Secretary. 











THE GOTHIC DESK, Highly Important. | 73 


E"or Schools, 





For Either One or Two Pupils. 
Nothing Like It! 
Nothing so Good! 
Nothing so Cheap! 
No Desk so Durable! 


NO DESK EVER MANUFACTURED GIVES SUCH 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION !! 


MORE TESTIMONY. 


CHOOL OFFICERS, who desire to purchase the BEST DESKS 
MADE, and knowing just where they can find them, should send 


@Qk for our Prices and Circulars before purchasing elsewhere. 


“tof The story is told by letters, like the following from 


ILLINOIS: 
Carrollton, Is. October 20, 1871. 


GENTLEMEN :—It gives us great pleasure to say the Desks and Seats 
furnished by you for our New School Building, after thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. The Patent Gothic Desks, with the Curved Folding 
Slat Seat, are ; 


Not Only Beautiful but Very Substantial, 


giving Ease and Comfort to the Pupil, securing an erect position while 
sitting, which we consider indispensable to the health and proper develop- 
ment of the young. Respectfully, 

E. L. CRAIG, 

T. H. BOYD, 

G. W. DAVIS, 


Directors. 


Here is another from W. Ciark, A.M., President of Franklin Female 
College, Holly Springs, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
flolly Springs, Miss., March 15th, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Desks ordered have come to hand. I like them 


very much indeed. Too much cannot be said in their favor. They are 
well constructed and cheap. They are 


Made on True Physiological Principles. 
They are my deau tdeal of what School Desks should be. 


I have occupied and used nearly every kind of School Desks that have 
been made and I consider the New Patent Gothic Desk superior to any 
of them in every respect. Whenever I want more I shall order them of 
your house, and shall buy the “ Gothic Desk.” 


Respectfully yours, W. CLARK. 


MISSOURI. 
Here is another extract from a letter dated November 24th, 1871, which 
speaks for itself: 


“Our School Furniture purchased of you is in COMPLETE ORDER 
after Years of Use for not only SCHOOL, but for SABBATH-SCHOOL 
and CHURCH purposes.” 


H. W. TOBIAS, Cleré. 
t= Send for Circulars and all other information to the 


Western Publishing and Schoo! Furnishing Company, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS. 


| New Educational Publications 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & 0 


| 
} cnnnisibiiniaieaeas 


Drawing in the Public Schools. 


| Success of the Pioneer System. 


| REVISION OF 

Bartholomew’s Drawing Books, 
} 
| 


To meet the advance in public sentiment, 
and the improvement in teaching the 
in Schools of all grades. 


| Remember the Bartholomew’ s System is the Pioneer, 
| and the changes are founded on experience. 


V YE are also happy to announce that Barthol- 
omew’s Primary DRAWING CARDS, 
| Third Series, continuing the exercises of Series 
| Second—with more beautiful designs—will be 
} a January Ist. The Third Series is designed 
| for the higher grades of Primary and the lower 

grades of Grammar Schools. No. 8 Primary Card 
ready January Ist. 

The publication of the old No. 1 Drawing Book 
| will be continued. 

Single copies of the new No. 1 Drawing Book 
will be mailed to teachers for examination, at 
25 cents, post-paid, 


TE=SZAS 


Uniform Standard in School Text-Books, 


Official adoption by the State Board of Education, 
June 2 and July 7, 1871 

In accordance with section 3 of ‘‘An Act to or- 
ganize and maintain a system of Free Public 
Schools in the State of Texas,” the books adopted 
by the state Board of Education are required to 
be used in all the Public Free Schools of the state. 
The following series of Standard School Books 
have been selected, after careful comparison, as 
follows: 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


National System of Penmanship. 


Edition of 1871. Revised, newly engraved 
and improved. Retail price reduced 
to Fifteen Cents each. 


THE STANDARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA. 


RetTait Prices— Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
Penmanship comprises: 

Copy-Books. in 12 numbers. Per dozen. ...$1 80 

Specimen- Book, 300 copies each....... .. cou’ 90 

National Writing-Tablets, 6 Nos., sheet.... 2 50 

National Writing-Tablets, 6 Nos., mounted. 3 75 





Primary Writing-Tablets, 2 Nos., sheet.... 80 
Primary Writing-Tablets, 2 Nos., mounted. 1 25 
Manual of Penmanship.... ............ pete se 1 00 
Oblique Lines. Per dozen...............+++ 15 
American Writing-Books. Oblong & square. 

Per dozen...... bonne} SPeksassedéevedoes’ . 
National Writing-Books. Per dozen...... . 80 
Copy-Book Covers, Per dozen....... Sesseee 





Crosby’s Greek Text-Books. 


A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR or THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE AnEntirely New Book By 
ALPHEUS CROSBY. 

CROSBY’S SERIES or TFXT-BOOKS comprise: 

Greek Grammar, as heretofore, retail price. $2 00 


Greek Grammar, revised edit’n, ‘‘ . 200 
Greek Tables, +s ”" s¢ sl lua 
Compendious Greek Grammar, ‘‘ . ae 
Greek Lessons, . F - - erik 
Xenophen’s Anabasis, . , nae geet 
Sentential Analysis, _. “ poy tae 


Greek L ssons, revised edition, 
Lexicon to the Anabasis, in preparation. 

Furnished for first introduction, and for ex- 
ny at a discount of forty per cent. from 
retail. 

By special request of the author, and in ac- 
cordance with a rule which has been followed 
from the first publication of these works, com- 
mencing thirty years ago, recommendations of 
them are omitted 

Correspondence relating to these books is cor- 
dially invited. Address the publishers. 
Bascom’s Works; 


Esthetics, or the Science of Beauty..... $2 00 








Philosophy of Rhetoric..............-..++ 1 50 
Brigham’s Scholar’s Register ......... ~ 
Yr Recitation Card................ 
Champlin’s Works. 
Text-Book in Intellectual Philosophy... 1 50 
First Principles of Ethics ........... Sey 
Cambridge Course of Physics. 
CRRIEET,, 0.000% =pposecescep feseshs css see 2 00 
Natural Philosophy. ... 200 
EE See oo chaunedee.c sence cone 
| Cambridge Physics (Shorter Course) 
| Handbook of the Stars ......-....---+++ - 1 62 
| Handbook of Natural Philosophy..... -- 125 
| Handbook of Chemistry....... .....-..++ 1 
| Campbell’s New German Course....... 1 25 


These selections are from the celebrated Series 
published by Woo_wortsH, Atnsworta & Com- 
PANY, New York and Chicago, and have been 
widely used and highly approved by our best 
private institutions. 

Descriptive Catalogues of Standard Text-Books, 
in all branches, sent to any address. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address the Publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & C0., 


51, 53 and 55 John Street, N. Y. 
32 Bloomfield Street, Boston. 
517 State Street, Chicago. 
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To 


EDUCATORS 


Is THES 


New System Better than the Qld? 


Guyot’s System ‘‘ Vindicated.” 


THe AUTHORS OR COMPILERS OF 


THE OLD SYSTEM 


are Legion; 


THE NEW 


is represented by ONLY ONE NAME, that of 


ARNOLD GUYOT. 


Those who have studied the mechanical system 
know that it is made up of a mass or medley of 
detached, lifeless facts—names of continents, 
countries, cities, rivers, lakes, oceans, moun- 
tains, islands and capes. Populations, bounda- 
ries, products, climates, altitudes, manufactures 
and morals are promiscuously pressed into and 
over the pupil’s memory, but the relation of the 
climates to the productions, of the rivers to the 
mountains, of the populations to both, are not re- 
vealed, and the mind of the scholar struggles un- 
der the lifeless load. 

Guyot’s System recognizes the fact that the 
earth is an organic structure, all of whose parts 
are vitally related to each other. No mountain can 
say to his neighbor mountains, ‘‘I have no need of 
you.’’ They are not only neighbors, but broth- 
ers. Neither can the rivers say to the hills. ‘‘We 
have no need of you.’’ 

A child may learn by rote the names, lengths 
and directions of all the rivers between the Hud- 
son and the reefs of Florida, and the knowledge 
be of no more geographical value than the names 
of all the signs on Wood street, from Fifth avenue 
to the river. He knows that water runs dow 
hill, but he does not know that that is the reason 
which determines the size, direction and rapidity 
of all the rivers upon the globe. He knows that 
all the rivers between the Hudson and the Gulf of 

Mexico empty into the Atlantic ocean, but he 
does not know why—and no Geography of the old 
kind teaches him that the Alleghanies are a huge 
surface sloping that way. Physical Geography 
teaches such things, and Guyor’s GEOGRAPHIES 
TRACH PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


‘* We might as well undertake to teach a cor- 
rect astronomy out of the old Ptolemaic books, as 
to undertake to teach geography correctly out 
of those old Geographies—it is not there.’’—Rev, 
J. B. Bittinger, D.D. 


~ *Guyot has revolutionized the sentiment of 
our country as to the true character and scope of 
geographical instruction. He has changed the 
entire character of that instruction. He has 
given us a series of text books, and several serie, 
of maps, unequalled in this country and unsur- 
passed in any other. He is the pioneer, the in- 
spirer and the Nestor in this great reform.’’— 
Wm. F, Phelps, A.M., President of First State 
Normai School of Minnesota. 





3x3 For terms of introduction, etc., apply to 


MADISON BABCOCK, 


Agent for the Educational Publications of 


CHAS. SCRIBNER € CO., 
708 and 710 Chestnut St., 
ST. LOUIS. 


MANUFACTURED A 


GLOBES. 


(See Illustrated Circular and’ Price List.) 


ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL 
(See Illustrated Circular and Price List.) 
No. 37 B. Kendall’s Black-board Easel..... $3 00 


BLACKBOARDS and SLATING. 


(See Illustrated Circular and Price List.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 

No. 42 Camp’ s Higher Geography ....... $1 60 
a soe Intermediate Geography.. 80 
S¢ 44 oii Primary Geography ...... 60 
6 45 . Mapping Plates, set of 9 in 

Portia... Bins. 0. tilves Febecere 50 
‘€ 55  Colton’s Geographical Cards, nice- ] 

lS” ea eee 8 00 
** 55 A. Monteith’s School a, 8 in set, 

on rollers..... veeeees 20 00 


For Camp’s Outline Maps see illustrated cir- 
culars and price list. 


MAPS. 


No. 69 Map of United States..... $6 and $15 00 
** 69 D. Map of Northwestern States (18 m’s 
toin ) 39x54 inches— 











Full mounted 
Half Mounted 
** 69 E. Sectional Map of Illinois mi miles 
to inch) — 
Full Mounted...... 
Half Mounted 
** 69 G. New Map of Missouri, 28x36, on 
rollers— 
ss ninn'< ccineaetnins 0 Caleta 0 2 00 
ON Oe ee ee ee ee 1 00 
Ea 00K POM 5c... STP Se. 1 00 
** 69 H. Wall Map of Palestine. .¢6, $7 and 15 00 
PENMANSHIP. 
No. 47 P.,, D. &S, Manual of Penmanship.$1 25 
2 ‘* Writing Tablets and 
A See ee See 4 50 
‘¢ 58  Spencerian Charts of Writing and 
Drawing; 3 cards—largre....... 3 75 
: iy Oe ee re 1 +4 
ood ’ unmounted, 6 sheets—large. 2 50) 
—small. 90} 
** 68 A. oc Manual of Penmanship 1 50 | 
CHARTS and TABLETS. 
No. 50  Philbrick’s Prim. School Tablets.$10 00 
*¢ 51 Scofield’s National School Tablets 
and Color Chart.......cc00..... 
** 92 = Eureka Tablet for Teaching Orth- 
CO ere ores ee 
‘* 53 Sanders’ Primary School Charts - 3 00 
*¢ 54 McGuffey’s New Primary Charts, 
10 Charts, 5 Boards............ 4 00 
i Page’s Elocutionary Chart ........ 5 00 
‘« 59 = Hall’s Geological Chart ......... 12 00 
** 60 Redfield’s Zoological Chart..$9 & 12 00 





‘© 61 A. War Chart—Knight’s Historical.. 3 00) 


‘* 61 | Redfield’s Zoological—a text-book | 

EP rere 2 00) 
*¢ 61 B. Chart of Time—Gregory’s......... 7 00} 
ee. Youman’s Chemical Chart ........ 10 00} 
*¢ 68A. Clark’s Grammatical Chart........ 8 75 5 | 


68 B. Davies’ Mathematical Chart...... 1 00 
** 68 C. Watson’s Phonetic Tablets, 8 Nos. 8 00 | 
68 D. Tenney’s Natural History Charts, | 


on cloth and rollers .-.¢10 and 12 00 | 





PHYSIOLOGICAL. 
No. 62 B. Diagram of Human Eye........... $ 50) 
“<' 63 Cutter’s Physiological Charts— 
Ten in a set Re danesais pacinneay 2% 
‘© ‘unmounted.......... 7 5 
*¢ 64  Cutter’s Physiological Charts— 
Kight ina set PP ..10 00 
‘* unmounted ........ 5 00 
Cutter’s French Plate, for medical 
use exclusively............--.0- 
** 65 Cutter’s es Physiology a 
BEV GIGMD. .nccccess cosscerccce 
FB cutesy a Fi First Book on cicecess 
Physiology and Hygiene ..... 99 
“= Cutter’s Human and Comparative 
: Physiology and Hygiene....... 60 
38 — Apparatus, for School 


Dumb ab Bells, polished walnut, per 


DOM ois cc ccdannc.sevecse5? 6c and 75 
Hand Rings, pol. walnut, en _— 75 
4 sate, F. . 

Ps oe pean bh 75 
Glube (large) bs “és ** $3to7 00 


School Furniture; Globes; 
Camp’s New Outline 


708 





Together with Prices, furnished on application. 


Supplementary Price-List 


SCHOOL APPARATUS 


ND SOLD BY THE 


WESTERN PORLISHING & SCHOUL FORMISHING COMPARY, 


OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS: 
Nos 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 31 Andrews’ Patent Improved Non- 
Corrosive Ink Wells— 
Silvered, Ce ie ae 
smaller 
Japanned, HAEWG cccccees 
smaller 2 2 
** 30 Horse Shoe Magne's...25, 50, 75 to 2 00 
‘¢ 34 High School Noiseless Slate— 
Double, Zig. a eee oe 160 
ES EM! 1 10 
s¢ 35 High School Molselces Slate— 
Single, BGR. coe diteucsece stoenwe 40 
ae eee 45 
** 36 Noiseless Drawing Slate— 
Single, No. 1 Mis dwndiedtinones ewe 30 
NE Bs x aetarcnviavagcws 40 
** 36 A, Holbii a 8 nits First Drawing 
a ¢ a ei 5 
** 38 B. Tale (or French Chalk) Pencils, 
per doz. 35c, per gross.... ... 4 
** 36 C. White Crayons .......... per gross. 30 
ee" eee - -- 1B 
*€ (SBD. Sime WOME so vos. ccc cctcaed 25 


pach. 
** 40 Newell’s Patent Spelling on. 5 Of 
‘* 45 A. Webster’s or Worcester’s Illust’d 
Dictionary, largest ... -eeeel2 00 


‘© 48 Teachers’ Guide to Illustration of 
Holbrook’s Apparatus, 75¢ and 1 00 
** 434 Hobart’s School Governm’t, $1 50 & 2 00 
‘© 79 Webb’s Dissected Cards and Key. .14 00 
pa Webb’s Word Method............. 40 
*€ 72 ~~ Call-Bells, silvered— 
= $460 500 & 3000, each $1 25 to : - 
AR Rate dase ees Tineeceseys 
Nos. . 400 and 1,800, each rouees 3 75 


Nos 1,900 and 2 500, 
724 Brass Hand-Belis. . eeeee-00C to 2 00 
*¢ 7% Book Clamps (Holbrook’s Patent) 50 
73 A. Robbins’ Book Rest............... 40 
‘* 75 Thermometers, Fahrenheit’s _ 
a, St Fae ee 50c to 3 00 
ene A; —* Programme Clock— 


ss 7G 


Octenen Clocks, $5 to $5 (8 day).. 
“ 76} 


New Mottoes for the School Room, 
20 in set 
“4.06 Inkstand’s for Teachers’ Desk.... 2 00 
‘* 79  Microscoves, acdjustable........... 5 00 
‘* 79 A. ‘*Chase’s Dollar Microscope’’.... 1 00 
‘¢ 79 B. Craig Microscope.......... $2 50 to 275 
*¢ 79 C. The patent Novelty.......... $2 to 2 25 
Schedler’s Globes (3 inches to 20 inches 
Cees | Bert + $1 50 to 175 00 


Illustrated Catalogue and prices sent on application, 


BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. 


No. 0 24x6 inches, OI sic vivivecnidcvewd $ 20 
vee oe. Wah erdceteGdisnrauces 25 
2 34x6 se tapestry datacsPeseueda oo 6280 
ig i | eee 35 
hs . 33x8 ini tapestry See Sbcesenign 


50 
These Rubbers are a new style, neat, strong and 
very serviceable. 
Pointing Rods, new Site with turned 
handle.......... Aa Pwd owRde ee Naweeesseee 


STEEL AMALGAM BELLS, 


For Churches and Schools, weighing enn 50 to 
2,000 lbs. (Illustrated circular and prices fur- 
nished on application. mt 7 


List of a few Articles Needed in Every 
School. 
Good Blackboards—See circular of Holbrook’s 
| Liquid Slating, Improved; the best in use. 
Crayons—White, Colored, or Tale Crayons. 
| Blackboard Erasers—Tapestry or Lamb’s Wool. 
| Pointing Rods. 
Call- Bells for Teachers’ use—Silvered. 
| eect, New Mottoes for School Room, 20 
in se 
Terrestria: Globes—from 3 to 12 in’s in diameter. 
Hemisphere Globe—3 or 5 inches in diameter. 
Object Teaching—Forms and Solids. 
Numerical Frame 
| Cube Root Blocks, and Guide to Ulustration. 
Magnet. 
Camp’ s Outline Wall Maps—9 in set; the 
Newest and Best. 
Cutter’s Physiological Charts. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards 
Scofield’s National School Tablets. 
P., D. & S,, or Spencerian Writing Charts. 
3} Parties ordering should order hy Number, 
stating fully what is wanted, and by what route 
to ship, whether we shall © O. D. (collect on de- 
livery), or how they are to pay for articles ship- 
ped, giving full shipping okarens, that mistakes 
may be avoided 





ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


OF 
cS) 


Maps; 


, Slating and Black-Boards ; 
Astronomical and Geometrical 


-. Apparatus, etc., etc. 


8@> Correspondence Solicited, and promptly attended to. 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 


and 710 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


STANDARD 


School Text-Books. 


CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best! The Cheapest! The Most Popular! 


New Primary Geography, ..........seseees 
New Intermediate Geography,.... 
New Physical Geography,.... ..... axeoe-qee ae 





‘THESE GEOGRAPHIES ARE CELEBRATED 


FOR THEIR 


Philosophie Arrangement, 
Gradual Progression, 
Presentation of Useful Facts, 
Absence of Useless Matter, 
Beauty and Accuracy of Maps, 
Consistency between Maps and Text. 
Precision in Statement, 
Thoroughness and Completeness. 
Endorsed by the best Teachers in the country, and 
used in the leading cities of the Union. 


Quackeuboss’ Arithmeties, 


Primary Arithmetic, ...... Mides 32ub dotted aye 
Mental Arithmetic........... sucehanases coves OS 
Elementary Arithmetic..............e0s00-08 0 50 
Practical Arithmetic. .......0:....0.6 cvcccee 100 
Key to Practical Arithmetic,........ etcccsee OD 


Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 
SUPERIOR FEATURES. 


Full discussions of subjects omitted in other 
Treatises 

Explanations of Commercial Usages. 

Exactness and clearness in Definitions and Rules 

Extra attention to Business Matters, such as 
Taxes, Insurance, Securities, etc. 


Grammar and Composition. 


By G. P. QuackEenzoss, L.L.D. 






First Book in Grammar...... Wiccacsbccucyat $ 0 50 
English Grammar..... Cevedeeveccscevede - 100 
First Lessons in Composition... 0 90 
Composition and Rhetoric........... -- 150 
POM «5.5 5 <0 deeb cies sdkage yer - 175 
History of the United States................ 1 75 
Elementary History of the United States... 0 75 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 


Introductory Latin Book.......... oe eee $1 25 
Elements of Latin Grammar........... aicuss 2 
Latin Grammar................ coseeress cooe 150 
Lea ON 52. siete Sec dtecivetecegdga. 1 50 
introduction to Latin Prose................. 1 50 
Wirat Gaaelt BeeRs tives ics ads.dds eccosesde OD 
Ce en ee a: See ee SRE 1 50 


These books furnish a better course of Elemen- 
tary Classical Instruction than can elsewhere be 
found in our language, and they have obtained 
an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


x No other Series is so extensively uscd, and 
80 uciversally commended. 


Youman’s First Book of Botany............ $1 00 
Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy......... 175 
Cornell’s Outline Maps, (per set)............ 15 00 


C. E. LANE, Gen’l Ag’t. 


307 N. FOURTH ST., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Established 31 Years! | 


JONES 


Commercial College, 


8. W. COR, FIFTH & OLIVE STREETS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3 








ACH DEPARTMENT of this Permanent 

4 Institution is under the control of a Profes- 

sor, who gives the Department his pws atten- 
tion during business hours, and, with 


An Kficient Corps of Assistants, 


we are pent to give to Students every atten- 
ion —— te to their pletion in the br 
or which they are registered. 


THE COMMERCIAL COURSE 
EMBRACES 


Double-Entry Book-Keeping, Commercial 
Calculations, Commercial Law, 
and Penmanship. 


English Grammar, Spelling and Reading, 


Etc., Ete , 


HALLS AND SCHOOLS. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT 


—AND— 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 





OrricE SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR, ’ 
SaLeM, Dent County, Mo., Nov. 20, 1871. j 


Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


taught in the English Department connected with 
JONES’ COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Algebra, Geometry, Surveying 
Etc., Etc., 
Taught in the Mathematical Department. 


The 


OFFICE DESH S 


— AND — 


SEATS 


for the Audience Room, purchased of your Company by J. A. Hickman, 
contractor, to 


Furnish our New Court House, 


have all been put in place, and it gives us pleasure to say that 


They Give Entire Satisfaction: 


IN THEIR 


SUBSTANTIAL WORKMANSHIP, 


GENTLEMEN : 





wPrCirculars and Catalogues, giving all neces- 
sary information in mn to ~ 4 Tuition, 
time to complete, etc., etc., mailed free. 


Yr No vacation. 


JONATHAN JONES, 


. President. 
JOHN W. JOHNSON, 


siete Principal. 





TASTEFUL DESIGN, and 
THE LOW PRICE 


at which they are furnished. 
enter our Court House, making 


A Complete Ouifii for the Building. 


Yours very truly, 


J. M. ORCHARD, Aéfy at Law, 
E. T. WINGO, Aétfy at Law, 
W. R. LOVE, County Treasurer, 
W. A: YOUNG, County Court Fustice 
M. B. HILL, Probate Fudge, 
L..B. WOODSIDE, Afé?fy at Law, 
LUCIUS JUDSON, AZt#y at Law, 
e& WALLACE McDONALD, C2 Ct. Court, 


Beak . Sa 
Oe GR 
Father Time throws away his Hour Glass and starts on the New 
Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


THE BLGIN 


lilustrated Almanac for 1871, 





aieaheseeeeauammates S. H. SHERLOCK, Aff’y at Law, Sup’t 
“ANCIENT & MODERN TIME-KEEPERS,”” Public Buildings, 
ie. D. R. HENDERSON, C?k County Court | 
W. T. STFPP, Sheriff Dent County. 
A. D. RICHARDSON, eee 
Sent FREE upon application to 


For Circulars, Price Lists, and all other information, address 


National (Elgin) Watch Co. The Western Publishing & School Furnishing Company, 


127 & 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Or, _. Mo. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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In fact they are ADMIRED BY ALL who now 


| “No diligent reader will willingly be without a copy.” 


} 


JUST COMPLETED. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY 
j Biography and Mythology, 
| 


CONTAINING 


Memoirs of the 
Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Countries, 
and Accounts of the vari- 
ous Subjects of the Norse, 
Hindoo, and Classic Mythologies, 
with the Pronunciation 
of their Names in the 
different languages 
in which they 


occur, 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M, MLD. 


Complete in Two Vols. Imperial Svo. Toned paper. 
Price per vol.: Fine Cloth, $11; Sheep, $19; 
half Turkey, $13.50; half Calf, $15. 


| 





ten invaluable work embraces the following 
peculiar features in an eminent degree: 
I. Great Completeness and Conciseness 
in the Biographical Sketches. 

I. Succinct but Comprehensive Accounts 
of all the more Interesting Subjects 
of Mythology. 

III. A Logical System of Orthography. 
IV. The Accurate Pronunciation of the 
Names. 

V. Full Bibliographical References. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* Lip ee Biographical Dictionary, ac 
cording unanimous opinion of distinguished 
scholars, i is the best work of the kind ever pub- 
lished.’’—Phila, Ledger. 





| se The most complete and satisfactory work of 
| the kind in the language.’’—Chicago Standard. 
} ‘The most comprehensive and valuable work 
} of the kind that has ever been attempted. 
| An invaluable convenience.’’—Boston Evening 
| Traveller. 
‘< It is of such a final sort of excellence, that it 
| will at once take its place as the . hical 
| Dictionary of the future.’’—Phile. tin. 
| **The most valuable coutribation to lexico- 
| graphy in in the English tongue.’’ — Cincinnati 
| **No other work of of the kind will compare with 
| it.’’—Chicago A 
**The most satiatnctory work of reference ever 
| issued from the press .’’—Phila. Ev. Telegraph. 
| wstaien Be resents a very wide range of 
compactness and Bical exect’ 
fe. and a typogra 
| tion that is absol absolutely perfect.’ 


| Pose. 


ee is nothing like it in j. .. fp be _ 
. + . It may be fairl 

and country which eae.” it. " 

Press. 

of the kind is extant so peculiar! 


Phi lphia 
ce No 
to the wants of the student, scholar, an 


| general reader.’’—St. Louis Times. 

**It is hardly possible to over-estimate the de- 
tail, comprehensiveness , and eclecticism of Dr. 
| Thomas’s labors. His field Fj y world; his 

| epoch all past time.’’—Phile. Amer. 
‘* The most complete Biographical Dictionary 
| in the world.’’— kita. 


** For completeness = conciseness this Dic- 
tionary promises to be without a rival.’’—New 
Orleans yune, 


‘*An admirable work.—N. ¥. Independent. 
**A work of extraordinary value.”—Bost. Post. 
** Its plan is admirable.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 


**] find that my high expectations of its excel- 
lence, founded on my knowledge of the —_ 
ualifications of its editor, are not disap 
n the judicious brevity of its articles, A 
prehensiveness of itg selections of topics, the nice 
exactness in matters of orthography and pronun- 
— as well as for its admirable typography, 


promises to take a very hi lace our 
referen Fre of. Nooh h Porter. 


ce.’’—From 
x3 For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
| free of expense, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. 
| §pecial Circulars, containing a full description 
| of the work, with specimen pages, will be sent, 
| post paid, on application. 


_ d. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, 


b 


708 and 710 Chestaut Street, 8T. LOUIS, MO. | 7454 777 Market st., Philadelphia 
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